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| ower 7, 1949. 


A CRITIQUE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS ' 


M. Zafrulla Khan 


During the past quarter of a century the march of science in all 
directions, particularly in respect of the speed of communications, has 
been very rapid. Now we are faced with the beneficent and destruc: 
tive possibilities of the release of atomic energy. What are the 
effects of these developments upon human relations? First and 
foremost, space is being almost annihilated, with the consequence 
that mankind must perforce live very much closer together, than 
it has done inthe past. That may have its advantages in the long 
run but immediately the disadvantages in the way of clashes of 
culture and of material interests, friction and irritation are more 
apparent than the possible advantages. But what is more, much 
more, important is the second consequence. Man’s mastery over the 
forces of nature is increasing far more rapidly than the development 
of the common moral consciousness of mankind, Man is rapidly be- 
coming like a child who has been put in control of vast energy. 
Any unwise release of it might lead to irretrievable disaster. Indeed, 
so far as the development of the common moral consciousness of man 
is concerned, there is discernible a distinct tendency towards 
retrogression which is the most formidable single cause of apprehen- 
sion in human relations. If this tendency is not immediately arrested 
and rapidly reversed mankind must prepare itself to face disasters 
more terrible and devastating than it has recently passed through or 
has even any conception of. This is an inescapable, though a terrible, 
truth and reality. 

How are we here in Pakistan equipped to face this situation, 
and if not equipped, at any rate how are we taught to face it? I 
shall, with your permission, try to develop an idea or two on tbe 
subject. Those of us—and there are many here—who are accustom- 
ed to draw guidance in these matters from spiritual sources are 
aware that the Quran lays down a very simple law in respect 
of these matters. After all, the increase of knowledge, the march of 
science, the multiplicity of inventions, are all forms of Divine 
bounty to mankind, They are in themselves nothing dreadful or 
terrible. God says in the Quran :— ‘ 

wood gle “ I pd pif Ps eSoypp ies wp 


“it you will employ My bounties to beneficent uses they 


1An alidvbie delivered at the First “Annual Dinner af the ‘Instieute held on 
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will be fostered and will become a source of blessing for you. 
If you misuse or abuse them, the calamities that will in 
consequence overtake you will be grave. ” 


Hence it will be seen that it is the application of these bounties 
that matters and in which mankind so often goes wrong. 


So whatis our main duty, faced as are with these terrible 
consequences that might otherwise ensue? It is that we must labour 
to devote all these gifts and bounties of Providence to beneficent 
purposes and safeguard them against all misuse and abuse. Let us 
apply this doctrine as far as we may be able to the international 
sphere, In that sphere there are two or three principles that stand 
out prominently and that require being recognised and given effect 
to. Casting one’s eye over the last two or three centuries, one notices 
certain tendencies and developments which have been the direct 
cause of conflict in human affairs that has gone on almost throughout 
these centuries, but has intensified itself during the last thirtyfive 
years or so. One of these tendencies, in fact the principal tendency, 
that has been responsible for this has been the doctrine of race 
domination. One has recently heard a good deal of condemnation 
of this doctrine, condemnation from those very nations that 
had smugly practised it themselves during the course of two or 
three centuries. So long as the division of the Asiatic and the 
African continents between European nations could be amicably 
carried out—amicably so far as they themselves were concerned—there 


was not only no objection to this doctrine, but everybody was perfectly 


happy. It was only when the Nazis began to claim that they were 
superior to other western nations that hands began to be raised in 
horror. But that was the logical culmination of the western theory of 
race domination. We hope that it has now been brought home to all 
nations that this theory has outlived even such doubtful beneficence 
as it might at one time or in some of its aspects have ever possessed. 
That lesson must be taken to heart that political power or military 
power or power that commerce and industry or science place in the 
hands of a nation is to be beneficently employed and is not to be 
abused or misused. But it may be said that in the present state of 
affairs in a good many parts of the world, and more particularly in 
certain parts of the African continent, a sudden reversal of this 
policy would lead to chaos. One must recognise that to a certain 
extent this is so. But even with reference to those areas a change, 
both of attitude and of heart, must take place, if the world is to 
continue, without being plunged into the kind of disaster to which 
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you. have already referred. These territories, and the administrations set 
1 in up in them by the colonial powers, must be regarded as a genuine 
trust. Not only must it be possible to say that the relationship is now 
on the basis of a trust, but also the true qualities of trusteeship must 


nti 

y be put into effect. The trustees must work in the spirit of discharging 
rible. 2” obligation imposed by Providence in favour of the less advanced 
bows sections of mankind. Thus will the firm foundations be laid of a 
Scone relationship based on a feeling of duty, well and honestly performed 
et us. On the one side and gratitude and affection on the other. But 
ional domination must come to an end. 
itand The relationship of ruler and ruled between any two peoples is 


fect. a degrading relationship. It is degrading to the dominant nation and 
tices. it is degrading to the servient nation. Only in the latter case where 
irect. the servient nation is striving to get rid of the relationship, to some 
thout extent, it washes itself clean of the stain of degradation. But there 
yfive is nothing to wash the stain clean in the case of the dominant 
ency, nation. More particularly, in the case of people that have risen or 
‘race. awakened to the consciousness of their degrading position and are 
ation striving to be free, any obstruction, placed by the dominant nation 

that. or by other nations in the way of the successful consummation of 
o or their struggle, is a crime against humanity, a crime which will only 
1 the accelerate the kind of disaster to which I have drawn attention. 


cably Another thought that I wish to leave with you tonight is that 
there in the economic sphere, cooperation, genuine, beneficent co-operation, 
ectly) must replace exploitation, which really is only another phase of what 
were | was discussing with you only a moment ago. Here again what is 
din the guiding principle that we have been taught? And taught, we 
ty of must remember, not today, not yesterday, not a hundred years ago, 
to all’ but as long as one thousand three hundred and sixty-eight years ago. 
eae, = 83 eB Wad igesl] Hy pase lj) - alin Le J) Sahe yaad D 
itary - Ally sh Ky diy 
nthe The literal translation is this: ‘‘ Do not raise covetous eyes towards 
tobe that, which we have bestowed upon other nations of the comforts 
te of and ornaments of this terrestrial life, in order that we should give 
‘ly in. them an opportunity to evolve in accordance with their own circum- 
this. stances.” But what is more significant is the concluding part of the 
tain Verse: 
yo wah Sb Sy 
a «ue. “that which Your Lord has bestowed upon you, the development 
| of that is in the long run the better for you, more beneficient for you 
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and will be more enduring.” What conclusion do we draw from that? 
It is that any economy that is based on the resources of a country itself, 
and not upon the exploitation of somebody else, is not only more 
beneficent in its operation, but isin the long run more enduring. 


successful, and also I think the most benevolent, of all the colonial 
powers, that is to say, Great Britain. Compare the economy during 
the last two or three centuries of Great Britain with its vast colonial 
resources, with, say, the economy of Norway or Sweden or Denmark 
or Switzerland, none of whom has ever possessed an inch of colonial 
territory. True, England was able to accumulate a_ great deal of 
wealth, as a result of its colonial policy, and, of course, its industrial 
revolution, its shipping services and many other sources which were 
all pressed into the service of and were related to the process of 
domination. But in the end what was the position in which Great 
Britain found itself. Was all that wealth of any avail in raising 
the standard of living of the average Englishman? Before the 
First World War, when I was a student in England, between the 
two Wars, when I had several occasions of visiting England, during 
the Second World War, when I had occasion four or five times to 
go there, and since the peace, I have noticed in England instances of 
widespread poverty and misery, whichI have never seen matched. 
Mountains of wealth, no doubt, were accumulated, but they 
have melted as the winter snows melt in the summer; and it was 
those very sources of wealth and those very accumulations of wealth, 
which were one of the direct causes of the First World War and the 
Second World War. So long as there is exploitation, so long as 
there are opportunities of exploitation, there will be competition in 
exploitation, and so long as there is competition in exploitation, there 
will be wars. So long as there is a victim, there is bound to be an 
aggressor. Compare this, for example, with Switzerland, a country 
with practically no resources, except possibly hydro-electric power, 
What is its economy built upon? Its economy is built upon the 


labour and the diligence of its own people, applied to raw material. 


imported from outside. That labour, diligently applied to that raw 
material, has been beneficently exchanged with other countries, The 
source of their prosperity, thus, lies in the country, and is rooted in 
it. It has proved more and more beneficent for the people and it 
has proved more enduring. 


utils p> 8 Gy 5 


There are indications, however, that in its calmer and more | 
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idealistic moods, human leadership is now striving, and has for some 
years striven, to advance in these directions and along these lines. 
The First World War did bring this lesson home to some extent. 


' The League of Nations was born as the result of these strivings. In 


the middle of the Second World War, while the world was still 
heaving under the crippling load of distress and destruction, and the 
result of the war was yet by no means certain, the Atlantic Charter 
held out to the suffering and distressed humanity, the hope that after 
all the foundations of the new world order would be laid on princi- 
ples of fairness, justice, equity and beneficence. It is a sad com- 
mentary on human nature that when the end became somewhat 
clearer and drew near, glosses began to be put on the more benefi- 
cent clauses of the Atlantic Charter by one of its co-authors. That 
could scarcely be regarded as an encouraging sign. Nevertheless, 
the minds of men were moving in these directions. And when the 
representatives of the United Nations gathered at San Francisco 
and eventually produced the Charter of Fthe United Nations, 
some of those principles were enshrined in the Charter. That 
raised the hopes of suffering humanity that in actual practice 
we would be trying soon to put into practice all those ideals 
and principles. It would be just as well to remind you—I 
find it very useful on occassions and even necessary to remind 
myself—of the Preamble of the Charter and the Principles and 
Purposes of the United Nations: 


“We the peoples of the United Nations determined 

to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war, which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
to mankind, and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large and small, and 


to establish conditions under which justice and 
respect for the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained, and 


to promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 
and for these ends 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbours, and 


to unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security, and 
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to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the 
institution of methods, that armed force shall not be used, 
save in the common interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the promotion 
of the economic and social advancement of all peoples, 


have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
° * 
aims, 


This is the Preamble. The Purposes of the United 
Nations are: 

“1. To maintain international peace and security 
and to that end: to take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats tc the peace, and 
for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches 
of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in 
conformity with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or 
situations which might lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace ; 


3. To achieve international co-operation in solving 
international problems of an economic, social, cultural, or 
humanitarian character, and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for hunan rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion ; and 

4. To be a centre for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the attainment of these common ends.” 


There is not one of these principles, that has unfortunately, 
during the three and half years that have elapsed, not been con- 
travened, in one or other of the cases that have accurred. Still we 
can at least continue to hope that these principles might gradually 
permeate th2 minds of men, both those who elect persons 
into authority and those to whom authority is entrusted, so that 
they may begin to conform, not only their policy and principles but 
also their actions, to these principles. 

We are apt, somewhat impatiently on occasions, to criticise and 
blame the United Nations for its failure to put these ideals into 
practice. But we must remember, to begin with, that the United 
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Nations is not a world government. Too many of its shortcomings 
and fallings from grace are attributable to lack of real authority. 
As a matter of fact it is not yet a complete organisation, in 
the sense that one of its organs, which was likely to supply that 
authority, has not been instituted at all. Secondly, we must re- 
member that, after all, the United Nations is the sum of its members. 
If there has been aggression, the aggressors and the nations that were 
the victims of aggression were often both members of the United 
Nations. The United Nations is not an outside authority imposed 
upon its members; it is the members themselves. To that extent 
the responsibility for its failings and shortcomings must be shared 
among the members. Another of its troubles has been that it was 
brought into being at a time when the problems of peace after the 
Second World War had not been settled. As the President of the 
present session, Dr. Evatt, remarked the other day, the United 
Nations is charged with the duty of maintaining a peace that has not 
yet been made. It is a difficult task. But after that has been said 
and other allowances have been made, a note or two of warning 
might well be sounded. 


In spite of these weaknesses, if it could really be felt that 
decisions, particularly of the Security Council, which is the principal 
organ charged with the maintenance of international peace, were 
always based on the Purposes and Principles of the Charter, the 
moral authority of the United Nations would increase and become 
stronger everyday. But unfortunately, far too often voting, 
particularly, again, in the Security Council, is influenced by ulterior 
motives and considerations. There is a sort of, what we call, 
“bhai chara.” For instance, a question arises affecting a colonial 
power and whatever the merits of the case, other colonial 
powers are chary of taking a decision or endorsing action, which 
would be resented by the colonial power concerned. Their guilty 
consciences make them feel that any one of them may be in the same 
position next year in which a brother colonial power finds itself 
today. This is a weakness, which has become rapidly apparent, in 
the organisation and cosequently a sense of futility and frustration 
prevails among the members. The impression is gaining ground that 
successfu] aggression, by a determined and strong nation, which can 
win the support or sympathy of at least one of the Permanent Mem- 
bers of the Security Council, is likely to be condoned and would in 
time obtain the seal of at least tacit approval. Faits accomplis are 
becoming only too common and are likely to become more frequent. 
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In this respect the five Permanent Members of the Security Council 
have a great responsibility. They have, by accepting the position ot 


guarantors of international peace, been instrumental in persuading” 


the rest of the nations of the world to once again put their trust in 


collective security. If they fail duly to discharge their trust this 


time, the catastrophe will be beyond repair and the confidence of 
mankind once shattered may not easily be restored once again, 
Mankind may feel that they were being cheated too often. This is a 
feeling that must not be allowed to become confirmed, if international 
peace is to be restored or maintained. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE‘! 
Lord Strabolgi 


I have the greatest pleasure in addressing this young Institute 
and wish it all success. I would also like to take this opportunity of 
saying that since I arrived in Karachi from England six days ago 
I have been seeing Government officials and other people who 
are concerned with the running of your government. I have seen 
their kindness and hospitality and 1 shall leave tomorrow night 
with good impressions which I shall convey to the friends at home. 


I would like to explain that in England very little is known 
about Pakistan. Not much appears about it in the papers. The name 
itself is new. Newspapers are small now-a-days and they have not 
much space. We have a tremendous rush of events in Great Britain 
itself, and of events in Europe and other parts of the world, and I am 
afraid that affairs of the sub-continent of India and Pakistan are 
rather overlooked. But the knowledge of Pakistan is bound 
eventually to reach the general mass of public opinion. It has been 
a tremendous event, the birth of a nation, and a very great nation, 
It does not happen always in our lifetime. An old friend of mine, 
the late Mr. Jinnah, has been responsible for it and he will rank in 
history with the great nation-builders, Washington, Bismarck and 
Garibaldi. Whereas Bismarck and Garibaldi only united different 
small states, here you have a man who has carved out a great state, 
where there was no state at all. This is an extraordinary achieve- 
ment and one which will rank with the greatest of events of our 
times. 


The first thing I would like to refer to you in trying to make 
a brief survey—and I cannot cover the whole ground—of the inter- 





iFrom an address delivered at a meeting of Institute on November 10, 1948. 
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national situation is to say something about the British Commone 
wealth. What used to be the British Empire has passed through 
three phases already. We lost an empire when the American 
colonies revolted and left us. I know a number of Americans who 
regret that, and I have even heard a suggestion that they might 
rejoin the British Commonwealth. Then we bui't up a new empire 
which lasted until the Statute of Westminster. The Statute of 
Westminster brought about a complete change. Then you have the 
third phase, which is the present one, and which is al:o, I think, a 
transition, owing to the admission of the three new Dominions of 
Ceylon, India and Pakistan. It is even possible that other countries 
may eventually join this Commonwealth, if it continues to exist in 
something like its present from. I can quite easily see, for example, 
Malaya becoming a Dominion. Twenty years ago,I was one of the 
small group of British politicians, who said that the solution for 
Palestine was that it should be made a British Dominion. If that be 
accepted even now, a great deal of suffering would be avoided. It is 
quite simple to see that our East African colonies and later other 
Crown colonies might become units of the Commonwealth. The 
three new Asiatic Dominions would necessitate some _ radical 
adjustments in things as they are. I do not want to tread on 
dangerous ground. I do not want to speculate on how it is possible 
for a country to remain part of the Commonwealth without owing 
allegiance to the Crown. But in its three phases the British Empire 
or the Commonwealth, as it is now referred to officially, has been 
a successful example of a free league of nations, which has worked 
exceeding well. After the Statute of Westminster, the thread joining 
the various Dominions was very slender and almost invisible. But 
the strength of the Commonwealth was that the trouble makers from 
outside knew that if they attacked any one of its members, the 
others would automatically come to the assistance of the’ victim. 
Now if we can preserve that idea it will be another way of widening 
the area of peace in the world. And as you know, we are also work- 
ing more closely now in Europe. With certain of our European neigh- 
bours on the Atlantic sea-board, our relations are very close---closer 
even than on the verge of the War, so that we can extend tranquillity. 
That is of course a great thing in this troubled world today. 


I now pass on, ifI may, to the wider aspects of international 
affairs. The surrender of Japan, which ended the Second World War, 
we thought, would bring an era of peace and tranquillity. But, as 
you all know, there has been trouble in the world. The overriding 
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cause of the trouble is the intense rivalry or hostility or suspicion 
mainly between the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, called, for convience, Russia. The 
hostility between the Americans and the Russians has coloured the 
whole international picture and has created difficulties everywhere. 
I will speak presently of the part of Britain in this cold war that has 
been going on since very soon after the hot war against Japan and 
Germany ended. The motive inthe United States, which I know 
fully well, as I have many American relations, is summed up in one 
word—fear, fear of Russian communists. I have not been to Russia 
for many years, but I am told by those who have been to that country 
lately, that her attitude to the United States can be summed up in the 
same one word, fear. The Russians are afraid of the United States 
and the United States is afraid of the Russians. Russian fear is 
rather more tangible. It has a basis in history, history through which 
I lived. After the First World War there was open intervention in 
an attempt to overthrow the Bolshevist regime. The Russians think 
that after the Second World War history would repeat itself and 
there would be intervention again. That, I think, makes that nation 
struggle to expand everywhere beyond her borders, and to set up 
states with regimes on which they can rely, so as to make it more 
difficult for actual physical invasion to take place. 


The Americans, on the other hand, and certain European coun- 
tries are afraid of the Russian communist propaganda and ideas than 
they are of actual physical attack. On the continent of Europe fear 
is expressed quite openly that if the cold war turned into a shooting 
war then there is nothing at present to stop the Russian armies from 
sweeping right across Europe and coming to the English Channel. 
On the American side there is nu fear of actual physical attack 
from Russia. But they are afraid of Russian ideas permeating into 
America and creating trouble. In this connection I want to refer to 
the situation in France. It is very easy, where there is trouble, where 
there are revolts or big strikes, to put the blame on the communists. 
In some cases, there is, no doubt that the communists are directly 
responsible. In every case they try to take advantage of the situation. 
But I would not just simply say that all the communist risings, 
including that in China, are simply the result of skilful propaganda 
from Moscow. 


Now for the situation in Asia, as I see it. When I wasa young 
boy, I remember my father reading the Times and becoming very 


upset on the news of the new Russian advance towards the borders 
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of Afghanistan and India. That was inthe days of Czarist Russia. 
In his time the advisers of Queen Victoria used to keep wakeful night 
upon night thinking of the Russian advances towards warm waters and 
what they could do about it. Bismarck in fact used to play on this 
fear. He used to say to the British Government of the day: you 
must not support France against us. You should support the 
Germans, because it is only German bayonets which preserve you 
in India; meaning that it was his part in the maintenance of the 
balance of power which prevented Russia from advancing down into 
India. 


Now we have not had any word of this advance for quite a 
long time, except the ideological advance, wherever they have 
found conditions favourable. I do not know what is in the possession 
of the scecret service people. They sometimes get strange intelligence. 
But I can quite see that if the cold war did turn into a shooting war, 
the Russians would advance to any weak spots on your borders. 
Also there are great natural resources to be acquired by them, if they 
just step out of their frontiers. Thus you may suddenly find an 
enemy on your north-western frontier. Therefore, the strength, 
tranquillity and prosperity of both Hindustan and Pakistan are of 
first rate importance to the whole world. 


There are two schools of thought with regard to the way to 
combat the communists, The one, which is perhaps more popular 
in the United States, is that you can combat communists by better 
tanks, better bombs and better atomic weapons. The other school 
of thought, which is also active in the United States, but more so 
in Great Britain, is that the real defence against communism is a 
contented people, a people, who have employment, who can see 
their standard of life slowly and naturally improving and who can 
have access td, and use of, the advantages conferred by the advances 
of modern science. Therefore, in the eyes of the second school of 
thought, the prosperity of the peoples of India and Pakistan is of 
first rate importance to the who!e world. What happens if you 
have the other state of affairs? You have an example in the un- 
happy country of China. There you have a gifted people, a people 
for whom I personally have a very great respect and admiration, 
bogged down by civil wars of one kind or another, ever since 1911. 
They had to deal with the Japanese aggression and now they have 
got a civil war raging throughout the country. When people talk 
quite lightly of the communist menace in China, the communist 
armies and the immense territories that they are occupying in north 
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China, it is rather over-simple to believe or to think that the Chinese 
communists are Marxists and that they are identical in views and 
outlook with the Russian communists. It is still more untrue, so far 
as my information goes, that they are under the domination of 
Moscow. In China itis much more an agrarian movement than a 
socialist movement and the great support of the communist, 
the great support of the People’s Army, comes from the peasantry, 
who have been sucked up for more than a generation, with extortions 
of all kinds, who have suffered from a very unjust land system, which 
has kept them poor and who have seen inflation after inflation sweep- 
ing away their saving and impoverishing them and reducing them to 
the greatest distress. These peasants, especially in the north, have 
turned to a People’s Movement, as they call it, and we call ita 
communist movement, as the only help and hope. The regime of 
the Nationalist Government is undoubtedly the result of western 
education and is being kept up with the help of outside aid. 


But it is being hampered by traditions of corruption, inefficiency | 


and dishonesty and it has not been able to give the Chinese masses 
what they want. Out of that despair has come a_ tremendous 
movement, which not only looks like engulfing the whole of North 


China, but the whole country. To my mind, it seems that § 
immediately this communist movement is successful, it will not make 7 


trouble for its neighbours. The Chinese people have a very old 
history and they take great pride in their glorious past. What- 
ever their form of government, the Chinese can be good neighbours 


to Hindustan and Pakistan. 


To return to the situation near my own home in Europe. 


a ee 





There has been great speculation, rumour and talk about the | 
Russians developing the atomic bomb and you must have heard | 


certain suggestions that before they have it, a settlement of the r 
atomic question must be forced. Now supposing that Russians did ; 
manage to manufacture an atomic bomb, does that necessarily mean | 
that they would turn to an attitude of seeking an opportunity | 


of waging war? I do not believe it is the case. They have a 


tremendous problem of reconstruction in their own country. You ; 
have to see western Russia to see the terrible destruction that the | 
Germans carried out in their retreat. From about forty miles from | 


Moscow, right up to Berlin, everything has been destroyed. Every 
building, every culvert, every farm, every hamlet has been destroyed. 
Iam of the opinion that it would take 15 to 20 years to make good 
the damage that has been caused and to cover the lost ground in 
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progress and efficiency. There is another reason why there has been 
a studied attitude and desire to avoid war. They are short of oil— 
verv short of oil. Many of their own oilfields have been used up 
and in spite of getting all the oil from Rumania and other countries, 
‘in spite of every conceivable source being tapped, they have not 
enough oil for their ordinary purposes and to industrialise their 
agriculture to any great extent. That means at least delay in war. 
They, at any rate, want to have an immense mechanisation of their 
agriculture and for that, they need vast quantities ot oil and they 
have not even just enough. If on top of that they have a war, and 
) a modern war needs a lot of oil, it is very difficuit to see how they 
are going to fight it. Now I am visualising a situation in which every- 
Sone has got an atomic bomb. Would that necessarily mean that it 
would be used to force a war ? 


My grandfather on my mother’s side, when he was young, ran 
| away to sea. He eventually fourd his way to the gold-fields in 
: California. As a small boy I used to listen to his tales of the 
‘ Californian mining camps. He used to tell me that the idea that the 
gold miners in California were very rough and loose and a rioting 
"lot was very wrong. A miner when he came to the saloon, which 
” was full of people, would take his hat off to the whole company. 

There was tremendous politeness and all were most careful to avoid 
_ any hot arguments. What was the reason? The reason was that 
‘ every man had a pistol ; and all of them were good shots. If there 
' was any trouble, it was very well understood that every body would 
i probably drop dead. And so if everyone had an atomic bomb, there 
' would be a better international situation. 
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If the atomic bomb is used, then bacteriological warfare will 
) also start. This would even be more deadly than the atomic bomb. 
_ And remember then that the mass air attacks of the Second World 
! War ace definitely going to be repeated with these deadly weapons. 

In that case we should have no illusion. Civilisation, as we all 
know it, will be totally wiped out. How to avoid this, is, of course, 
the responsibility of everyone in every country, who has any influence 


' whatsoever. The only way, in my opinion, the only real way, of 
| preventing it, is by strengthening the society cf nations, we now call 
_ the United Nations. It is very easy to make fun of the United 
Nations. I believe that there are critics in Pakistan of the- United 
Nations. Their criticism is based on one or two cases. But I am 
teferring to the idea, The idea of having an organisation to deal 
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with the affairs of nations is perfectly sound. Thisis an idea which 
has encouraged and illumined the thoughts of the elders of the world 
for centuries. The idea has throughout been cherished to bring about 
a society of nations, which could abolish war and bring about peace, 
I think it is the duty of all of us to try and make it worthy of the 
task for which it is intended. 


There are great world problems of economics and industry, with 
which mankind is faced. Now, for example, you here in Pakistan are 
fortunately placed with regard to food. You can use all the food that 
you like and you can sell abroad. I dare say that with better 
agricultural methods you can increase the production abundantly, 
But that is not the case taking the world generally. If we takea 
wide survey of the world, as the International Food Organisation has 
done, under the auspices of the United Nations, and if real facts and 
statistics are studied, we see the following picture: The population 
of the world, in spite of wars, massacres and everything else, is going 
ahead at a tremendous pace increasing at the rate of 10 million souls 
every year and the food-growing areas are diminishing. They are 
diminishing because of soil erosion, because of cutting down of 
forests. Due to the reckless agricultural methods of many countries, 
the soil has been used up and impoverished. The net result is that 
if we go on as we are doing now, and this is admitted and agreed to, in 
twenty years’ time, there will be world wide famine conditions. You 
may exclude Argentina, and other food surplus countries of the world. 
The real way in which this problem can be tackled is by international 
co-operation. You have got to plan the food production of the whole 
world, according to the discoveries of the scientists for increasing 
the yield of crops without harming the soil. These discoveries of 
modern science should be made known to all. This is the first thing 

that the United Nations should do. The facts have been put before 


the governments of the world and I hope their peoples will force © 


them to take action before it is too late. 


What I have said about the United Nations is merely illustra- 
tive of its beneficial activities. Now this sort of co-operative 
endeavour is not only to the benefit of mankind, but is necessary 
and practicable today because of the tremendous speed of communi- 
cations. What it really leads to, is some sort of world government. 

I do not mean a dictatorship in Washington or in Sydney, to | 
tell the sovereign governments what to do, but some sort of organisa- | 
tion to cu-ordinate plans for the whole civilised world. And if the 
plans are good, undoubtedly the governments will follow them, 
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2 That is, as I see, the future development of the whole conception 
a so of the international relationship. I would like to give the view, with 
a ‘ ; . ; : 
wi diffidence, although it is widely shared in many countries, that 
peace, :; ; 
of th the so-called menace of communism is really a menace, where the 
e 


conditions are favourable to it. If you had a Czar sitting on the 
throne in Russia today and if you had these extreme conditions of 
, with poverty, there would still be that menace called communism. Take 
an ate France. They have suffered for the last 25 years, ever since the 
d that First World War, from a succession of bad, inefficient, weak govern- 
better. ments, The governments have been constituted by well-meaning 
lantly. men, honest men, but men, unable to clean up the inefficiency and 
takea corruption. The resuit is that in France today you havea small 
n has section of the population that enjoys every sort of luxury while the 
tsand masses of the French working people, and even peasants, become 
lation poorer and poorer. The prices are rising and the wages are unable to 
going keep up to the prices. Well, the ordinary Frenchman is prejudiced. 
souls He is not a communist, or a Marxist. But the Communist Party 
y are is the strongest party in the French Republic, because of the 
vn of reason, as in China, that the population is on the point of poverty. 
ntries, The ordinary man, in the circumstances, revolts and he joins the 
; that’ most extreme party. In Britain we have a Communist Party, but not 
to,in of great influence. I do not want to say too much about the virtues 
You ofmyown government. But in any case we have given the ordinary 
vorld. working people in Britain a chance to improve their lot. The result 
tional is that communism is losing ground among the ordinary people 
whole in Britain today, in spite of rationing and all that. A working 
asing man’s real wages today will buy a little more than was the 
es of | case three years ago. This, you will agree, is something. IJ think the 
thing lessonisthere. If you can give the ordinary man enough for the 
efore | present and some prospect for the future, for example, afford his boy 
force | achance to rise in the world, then you have a contented people 
| That should be the aim of all governments and everyone of us. That 


asia is the best weapon against communism and guarantee of world peace. 


‘ative When I return to England,I am going to have a talk with my 
ssary Prime Minister and with my colleagues and I am going to strongly 
nuni- _ recommend that a small deputation from the Labour Party should 
ment. | come out to Pakistan. I discussed that with your Prime Minister 
y, to | today. He was very favourable to the idea. It would do something 
ntooil to wipe out the ignorance about Pakistan and what you are doing 
f the | here. Iam sure any return visit to us that you can arrange would be 
» Very very welcome. 
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Summary of Discussion 

Question: May I ask what is the function of the Commonwealth 
when inter-Dominion troubles have to be referred to the United 
Nations ? 

Lord Strabolgi: If there is an intention of peace among the 
parties involved, I think the United Nations is a better place, from 
the world point of view for settling disputes, Furthermore, I say, 
give the Commonwealth a chance. I said that we were passing 
through a new phase. Let the new relationspip be understood by all. 
It will taketime. But perhaps it will fulfil the hopes which you 
have from it. 

Question: Ona point of principle may I ask what the speaker 
thinks would be done in the event of one Commonweath country 
going to war with another ? 

Lord Strabolgi: This has hitherto been unthinkable. These 
ideas have never been considered till in the very very recent past. 
The only thing Ican say is that we cannot stop it. And if itis 
possible for the members of the Commonwealth to fight each other, 
then there is no meaning in the Commonwealth at all. 

Question: What is the solution for French communism ? 

Lord Strabolgi: Iknowa number of sensible Frenchmen who 
say that it would be better to bring the communists into a coalition. 
But the Americans have their own views and they think that French 
communism can be combated with Marshall Aid. 

Question: What is youropinion about the role which the 
British Government played in the Hyderabad affair ? 

Lord Strabolgi: Ido not know the details of the case. The 
matter was debated in the House of Commons and we also had some 
reference to it in the House of Lords and the British Government said 
that they would use their good offices, of course, in settling the dispute. 

Question: May I point out that that is begging the question 
because so far as Hyderabad is concerned it was nota part ot India? 
Under the Labour Government plan, according to which India and 
Pakistan were made independent, Hyderabad was absolutely free in 
its choice to join with one Dominion or the other or remain indepen- 
dent. That being so, it would be begging the question to say that 
the British Government had no responsibility under the plan. 

Lord Strabolgi: Iam very sorry Ido not know the facts about 
the Hyderabad affair at all and the only thing I can suggest is that if 
there is a representative of the old Hyderabad Government in London, 


representations on its behalf to the British Government can be made) 


by him. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDONESIA! 
Idham 


In January, 1948, we signed the Renville Truce agreement with 
the Netherlands. The situation in Indonesia has since then dete-~ 
riorated to a considerable extent. A progress report on the negotia- 
tions for a settlement in Indonesia confronts us with a distressing 
picture of lack of agreement and, what is even more alarming, of 
pledges broken by the Dutch. 

As you are aware twice within two years the Dutch perpe- 
trated military aggression on the people of Indonesia. The first 
attempt at the life of the free Republic, established in Java, Sumatra 
and Madura, was made on July 21, 1947. United Nations’ interven- 
tion restored an uneasy truce. 


After the truce was formally concluded on board the U.S.S. 
Renville on January 17th, 1948, the Committee of Good Offices of 
the Security Council, under whose supervision the truce was signed, 
continued its endeavours to seek a pacific settlement of the Indo- 
nesian dispute. The parties involved in the conflict, however, could 
not reach agreement on the political issues and the negotiations were 
practically at a standstill, Twice the Committee of Good Offices 
prepared drafts for an agreement and both times they were rejected 
by the Dutch, while they were accepted by the Republic. The 
Dutch were playing for time and wanted to postpone the transfer of 
sovereignty to the Indonesian people as much as they could, hoping 
perhaps that in the meantime the Republic would collapse so that 
they could dictate their terms for a settlement to a vanquished 
people. The Republic, on the other hand, was keen on reaching an 
early agreement because it would enable the people of Indonesia to 
restore the economic life of their ccuntry and to make up for the 
arrears in development, caused by long-time colonial domination. I 
will not elaborate on the methods and technique of the Dutch 
domination as I am aware that most of you know foreign domination 
from personal experience. 


In June 1948 an Australian-United States working paper fora 
political agreement was turned down by the Dutch authorities on 
flimsy excuses. Again in September 1948 a U.S. draft proposal was 
submitted to the Dutch and the Indonesians for consideration and 
acceptance, 











1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on February 7, 1949. 
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These proposals provided for the establishment of an Interim 
Government of Indonesia which would have jurisdiction over the 
territories previously known as the Netherlands East Indies 


Some outstanding features of these latest U.S. proposals, 
popularly known as the Cochran proposals, must be mentioned. It 
will help in appreciating the issues between the Dutch and the 
Indonesians. 

General Elections. Mr. Cochran, who drafted the plan, thought of 
general elections for the purpose of the formation of a Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

Interim Government. An Interim Government would be formed, 
having jurisdiction over the territories of the whole of 
Indonesia. 


Powers. This Interim Government would have control of foreign 
relations, of foreign trade and interstate commerce, of currency 
and of the armed forces. 

Republic of Indonesia. The Republic of Indonesia would transfer 
the powers it exercised with regard to these subjects to the 
Interim Government when it joined the Interim Government, 
It would be represented in that Government in strength equal 
to one-third of the total membership. 

Constituent Assembly. The Constituent Assembly would exercise 
the functions of a provisional legislature and of the con- 
stituent assembly. The provisional legislature would have 
power to make and repeal laws regarding all matters within 
the competence of the Interim Government. 

Head of Interim Government. The constitutional Head of the 
Interim Government would be the Dutch High Commissioner 
until the Netherlands transfer power. 

Transfer of Power. The transfer of power would take place not 
later than the Ist July, 1949. 

Armed Forces. All armed forces ,within Indonesia would be under 
the control of the Interim Government except for the Dutch 
Army, Navy and the Dutch Colonial Army. 

Foreign Affairs. Regarding foreign affairs the Cochran plan pro- 
vided that the Interim Government would take decisions on 
foreign affairs with the express consent of the High Com- 
missioner. During the interim period the foreign service 


establishment of the Interim Government would function as 


part of, or in conjunction with, the Dutch Foreign Service. 
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terim 
x the Jnited States of Indonesia. The United States of Indonesia, which 
would come into being after the transfer of power, would be 


oSals, an independent and sovereign state. This sovereign state 

1. It would form with the kingdom of the Netherlands a Union 

1 the under the Dutch King (or Queen). The purpose of the 
Union is to promote and safeguard common interests of the 

sht of Netherlands and Indonesia. 

Con- 


The plan sounded so matter of fact and reasonable that one 
fails to conceive of serious objections being raised against it. 
rmed, The Dutch, however, were capable of making about sixty 
le of amendments to a plan which has only thirty-nine clauses and by 

doing so changed the substance and nature of the Cochran plan. 
reign They objected to the greater part of the plan and wanted to make 
such revisions in the draft as to retain their political and 
economic control on Indonesia. Time and again they invoked 
snsfer_ the Articles of the Netherlands Constitution, making progress im- 
1 the possible, since that Constitution did not provide for a sovereign and 
ment, independent Indonesia. According to the Dutch Constitution, a 
sovereign Indonesia would be incompatible with its first Article and 


rency 


equal ; 
consequently any move to this effect is strictly speaking ‘high trea- 

ercise son,’ a rather preposterous conclusion. 

pe As the matter stood, however, the main stumbling block was 


have the question of control of the armed forces. The Dutch maintained 
vithin that control of the armed forces would remain in the hands of the 
Dutch High Commissioner. The Republic, with regard to the Army, 
f the wanted a safeguard, while admitting that, during the interim period, 
sioner | control of the armed forces would remain with the High Commis- 
sioner. The guarantee sought by the Indonesians was that the Dutch 
e not armed forces should not be used within Indonesia, a fortiori, agaist 
the Indonesian people, without the consent of the Interim Govern- 
under | ment, which would be a national Indonesian Government composed 
Dutch — of Indonesian leaders who should command great public confidence. 


While informai discussions between the U.S. representative and 

1 pro- the two parties were proceeding, the Dutch short-circuited the 
ns on Committee of Good Offices by seeking direct talks with the Prime 
Com- Minister of the Republic. First the Dutch Foreign Minister 
ervice went to see Dr. Hatta, later on a Dutch Cabinet Mission 
on as | proceeded to Indonesia under the leadership of Dr. Sassen, 
ce. | Dutch Overseas Territories Minister. During these informal talks 
et became clear that the contending parties were nearing each other's 
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points of view but remained divided on the issue of control of armed 
forces. The Republic in an earnest endeavour to reach agreement 
met the Dutch more than half way and made far-reaching concessions 
to them. 


The Dutch, however, decided to break off the talks and stated 
that they would proceed with the formation of an Interim Govern. 
ment for Indonesia. Meanwhile they levelled charges at the 
Republic saying that it violated the eleven monthsold truce. The 
Dutch reactionaries who had championed a military invasion of the 
Republic had their way and the Dutch Government ordered a second 
military aggression against the Republic on the 18th December, 1948, 
In the words of the Dutch to the Committee of Gcod Offices “ the 
Netherlands Government is reluctantly compelled to notify your 
Committee according to the provision of Article 10 of the Truce 
Agreement, that for this reason (namely, that the Renville Agreement 
is not being observed by the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia) the said Agreement should be terminated and is considered no 
longer binding as from Sunday, 19 December, 1948, 00.00 hours 
Batavia Time.” This was the announcement of the initiation of an 
act of violence for which the civilized world can only have the 
strongest condemnation. Aggressors have always tried to justify 
their misdeeds by putting the blame squarely on the ‘shoulders of the 
victim. We have it on the authority of the United Nations Security 
Council Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian question that 
the Netherlands have violated the Truce. 


With regard to the military operations the Good Offices Con- 
mittee said in its report to the Security Council that the military 
operations carried out by the Netherlands forces must have involved 
considerable planning and it is difficult for the Committee not to 
conclude that plans for such operations were in progress during the| 
exchange of correspondence referred to in the Committee's special 
report of 12 December and the supplementary report thereto of 18 
December, and at a time the Netherlands authorities facilitated the 
transfer of the Committee headquarters to Kaliurang (in Republican 
territory). Again the report said in very clear language : 


“In commencing the military operations on 19 December, the | 
Netherlands Government acted in violation of its obligations 
under the Renville Truce Agreement.” 


At the request of the Good Offices Committee the Security 
Council took up again the Indonesian question. At this point!) 
a 
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want to stress that the Government of the Republic of Indonesia as 
early as November, 1948, felt the danger of Dutch aggression. We 
informed the Powers interested in the settlement of the Indonesian 
problem of the possibilities of an attack and as recent as mid- 
December it was indicated to us that sucha harsh step like a military 
action would not be countenanced by the Big Powers. A possible 
other deterrent was the session of the General Assembly convened 
in Paris. But as soon as the delegates packed up for the recess the 
Dutch struck on the stroke of midnight. If one doubts that there 
was bad faith on the part of the Dutch, surely one cannot escape, the 
facts that circumstantial evidence compel us to infer that they were 
carrying on negotiations while being determined to use force. World 
opinion aroused by the Dutch aggression was eloquently expressed by 
Pakistan's delegate to the Conference on Indonesia, the Honourable 
Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan : 


“ That Indonesia should have to struggle for its freedom against 
Holland is a tragedy and this tragedy is enhanced by the reflection 
that during the last war, Holland proved utterly unequal to the 
discharge of its primary obligations towards the people of Indonesia 
to defend them against the invader and incontinently abandoned them 
to their fate. That Holland should now seek to subjugate Indonesia 
once more to its political domination is something so incongruous as 
to have provoked a ridicule were it not that the attempt is so fraught 
with suffering and tragedy to the people of Indonesia and constitutes 
a Serious threat to the restoration of peace in South East Asia and 
the maintenance of international peace.” 


If one were prone to using strong adjectives the Dutch invasion 
of Indonesia would provoke the most strong worded condemnation. 
In fact the reaction in the international world was one of horror and 
indignation, The world looked with dismay at the Indonesian scene. 
Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, Iraq and Saudi Arabia showed their 
concern and condemnation by banning the services of the Dutch 
airlines through their territories. The Burmese Prime Minister 
suggested that the Indian Prime Minister should convene a conference 
of Asian countries to discuss the situation in Indonesia. 


Meanwhile the Dutch in Indonesia, when they pounced as 
thieves in the night on Jogjakarta, our capital, were able to capture 
the President, the Vice-President, who was at the same time Prime 
Minister and some other cabinet ministers. They held our leaders in 
detention after subjecting them to humiliating treatment; their 
armoured columns and their combined naval, land and air force went 
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into action and occupied our big towns. Our Government, however, 


had taken proper precautions. They appointed the Minister of | 


Economic Affairs, who was in Sumatra, as Head of an Emergency 
Administration and vested him with all powers hitherto enjoyed by 
the President and Cabinet, should our Government be unable to 
carry out their duties. From this Emergency Administration we now 
take our orders until such time, as the Government of the Republic 
would again be able to exercise their authority in freedom. Under 
guidance of the Emergency Government in Sumatra the people carry 
on the resistance against the Dutch and they forestalled the Dutch 
attempt to smash the Republic of Indonesia. The Indonesian army 
is still in occupaticn and control of considerable areas of Java, 
Sumatra, Mudura, and an Indonesian administration is functioning in 
these free areas. The Dutch became increasingly nervaus as they 
realized that they would never be able to subjugate again the Indo- 
nesian people. Their 1eprisals equal in magnitude and cruelty the 
worst outrages known in the struggle against fascism. The Indo- 
nesian people, however, have made their choice and will never again 
be coerced into submission. The Dutch know this full well and 
probably this accounts for their truculence as if they are enraged at 
the fact that we know that their action is morally indefensible, 
politically unwise and militarily far from successful. 


The Dutch have failed to reach their objectives in the military 
and political fields. Their military objective was to smash the armed 
resistance of the Indonesian people. There can be no doubt about 
the complete fiasco which the Dutch had encountered in their 
military campaign. Indonesian army units, split up in self-containe 
commandos, retained their tactical integrity and are now carrying 
out their orders with determination and efficiency. In spite of the 
element of surprise in the Dutch invasion, very few Indonesian troops 
fell into Dutch hands. It is now admitted by the Dutch themselves 
that the military position is ‘disaprointing.’ Neutral sources say 
that the Dutch are unable to hold Indonesia with the present 
strength of their army, air force and navy. Our own dispatches 
reveal an increasingly optimistic note and a quiet confidence in the 
ability of our guerillas to meet the Dutch in a long war of attrition. 
A Good Offices Committee report confirmed the Republican claim 
that, in general, areas away from the main roads in Java have not 
been occupied by the Netherlands forces, and consequently were not 
considered ‘safe’ because of ‘guerilla activities.’ The report also 
said ‘the Netherlands army has not sufficient police or troops to 
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adequately protect the civil population in the area’. Also the — 
lands army has not sufficient troops on the ground to com at 
immediately the tactics of the Republic. This shows the military 
stalemate in Indonesia, and also the failure of the Dutch ‘police 


action.’ 


Politically the Dutch have suffered a telling defeat. Their aim 
was to hoodwink the world and to push back Indonesia to the 
colonial stage under the guise of a federal scheme for a Uni:ed 
States of Indonesia. Their propaganda campaign abroad met with 
disaster. The Conference on Indonesia convened in New Delhi 
studied the documents on the Indonesian question. These documents 
proved conclusively that the Dutch have throughout acted in bad 
faith. The resolution passed by the Conference was a full vindica- 
tion of the Indonesian position and had, apart from its wider implica- 
tions, established the fact that Republic was within its right when it 
refused to give—and I quote—“a non-negotiated blanket assent to 
Dutch demands which would preclude the possibility of bona fide 
negotiations rather than effect their resumption.” 


In the Security Council Dr, Herman van. Royen, trying to make 
the best of a bad case, challenged the intelligence of the distinguished 
delegates of the Council by telling them pertinent lies. According to 
Dr. van Mook, former Dutch Governor-General of the East Indies, 
Dutch vacillation had sacrificed their reputation for honesty and 
sincerity in the eyes of the world. After the Security Council 
passed a resolution calling for the release of Republican Government 
leaders and for an immediate cease-fire, Dr. van Royen had told the 
Council that Republican leaders were in freedom but that they 
were confined to the island of Bangka since they would endanger 
public order if they were allowed to move freely throughout 
Indonesia. The freedom our leaders enjoyed was that of a 
convict who had to share a room of 18 feet by 18 feet with six 


» other inmates, while the door was guarded by a sentinel, and the 
” window protected from ‘outside instrusion’ with wire netting. This 
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disgusting treatment was fortunately exposed by the U.N. Committee. 
Again they tried to make the Security Council believe that military 


operations could not be terminated in face of a ‘special emergency 
situation.’ 


I would like to quote again Dr. van Mook with regard to 
Holland's attitude towards the Security Council: “ Certainly 


| open-heartedness in Indonesian policy is preferable and in the 


long run to prove our sincerity. Therefore, it is regrettable that 
in the last weeks we have given the sembiance of the opposite 
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of such policy. If for some reason the prominent Republican leaders 

must be isolated we should give the reasons to the world. Also 
it is better to admit that for the restoration of law and order 
many dangers and dislocations are inevitable, rather than to give the! 
impression that the process of pacification has been accomplished | 
along with the occupation of some big towns.” 


ea 


The Security Council some days ago passed a resolution which 
inter alia called for a cessation of hostilities, release of Indonesian 
leaders and cther politica) prisoners, restcraticn of the Republican 
Government, withdrawal of Dutch troops from Republican 
territory under U.N. supervision, general elections under U.N. super-| 
vision, formation of an Interim Government by the 15th March, 1949,” | 
and transfer of power by the Ist of July, 1950. 

The Security Council’s resolution fell short of our expectation ‘ 
inasmuch as it did not fully incorporate the recommendations of 
the Delhi Conference on Indonesia. It nevertheless was an improve | 
ment on previous decisicrs taken by the Council ard we hcrethat 1 
the Council would in future follow this resolution by other decisions ( 
calculated at reaching a settlement in Indonesia which would bring 
justice to the Indonesian people. 

In Indonesia the Dutch had tried hard to coerce Indonesian 
Republicans to accept their terms. I am happy to say that they , 
have failed to get the ‘cccperation’ of any of our popular leaders for 
their plan which provided fcr the balkanization of the Indonesian }, 
islands, a process of disintegration which would necessitate the) 4 
continued presence of the Dutch political and military rule. n 


I would also like to mention the great difficulties encountered s 
by the Dutch in their dealings with the non-Republican Indonesians. 
As you are aware, the territories of Irdonesia which are not 
under the authority of the Republic are occupied by Dutch troops. 
The Dutch had set up here governments urder Indonesian leadership, h 
with limited powers, executive and legislative. However, in thel éi 
states of East Indonesia ard Pasundan (West Java) autonomy had? 
developed to some extent. Although the word of the Dutch official’ 
was still law in many cases, the Governments of these territories wert 
autonomous in many matters and they were also responsible to an e 
assembly of representatives of the people. The elections to the os 
assembly were not very democratic but at least an attempt at demo - 
cratic procedure was made. Compelled to ‘co-operate with the ,; 
Dutch’ as they are, they never gave up the desire to attain full nation 1, 
hood and sovereignty. Due to the Republican influence in these) 
states the Governments of East Indonesia and Pasundan had gradually 
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adopted a more nationalistic policy. They indicated to the Dutch 
that they would not be party to a policy of force against the Re- 
public. They refused to give their assent to a military action asa 
means for solving the Dutch-Indonesian deadlock. When the Dutch 
attacked on the 18th December, the Government: mentioned 
above resigned. Only after one month, during which Dutch 
militarists used pressure, new cabinets could be formed. In the case 
of the Pasundan Government, it was most revealing to hear that 
when Premier Adil Puradiredja resigned, the Head of the State 
had difficulty in finding a suitable man to replace him. When 
he finally found Mr. Djumhana willing to form a cabinet the 
latter could only get enough people to support him on the under- 
standing that the new government would take it upon themselves 
to restore the Republic first to their authority as obtained prior to 
the 18th December before starting negotiations with the Dutch about 
the formation of the Interim Government as contemplated by the 
Cochran plan. 


When General Spoor, the Dutch Commander-in-Chief in Indo- 
nesia, heard about the programme of the Pasundan Cabinet he went to 
see Mr. Djumhana in Bandung. This was a departure from the 
accepted rule that only the Dutch Commissioner for Pasundan could 
have official dealings with the Pasundan Government. General Spoor 
told Mr. Djumhana that he could not agree to the programme. 
Mr. Djumhana, who was alarmed at the oblique threat of the General 
sought an interview with High Commissioner Beel, the highest 
Dutch authority in Indonesia. He explained to Dr. Beel that if the 
view of the General represented the official Dutch view he would 
not be able to form a cabinet. Needless to say that this incident was 
hush-hushed after causing some embarrasment in Dutch official 
circles. 


But the hard pressed Dutch did not stop at threats. They also 
tried to woo our Republican leaders. Ministerial jobs were 
offered to our captive leaders like Ministers Leimena, Djuanda 
and Kasimo. Dr. (Mrs.) Mariah Ulfah Santoso, one time a 
minister in Sjahrir’s second cabinet, and recently secretary to the 
vice-president, was also sought for a ministerial post by the Dutch, 
It perhaps did not occur to the unimaginative Dutch that she was stil] 
under the emotion caused by the death of her husband who was 
killed by a Dutch bullet fired from the gun of a Dutch major in the 
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In their hasty, clumsy and irritated manner the Dutch had at 
shattered all hopes for friendly co-operation. The burnt out villages : V 
and the silent dead of Indonesia are the harvest of their aggression, | t’ 


They leave behind a dark trail af bitterness and sorrow, of contempt) g 
iA 
and hatred. 2 t 


Our position is clear. We want a free Indonesia. We agreed) Y 
to have a federation of Indonesian states. We agreed to safeguard) © 
foreign interests in Indonesia. We have shown to the world that ® 
we can run our country on democratic principles. We have proved 7 
to be equal to the task of maintaining law and order and safeguarding. 3 C 
the safety of person and property. We agreed to co-operate with) © 
the Netherlands to promote common interests. But we fail to see 
the necessity of continued Dutch interference in the affairs of the 
Indonesian people. 


The Indonesian people await with great interest the first sign of) g 
goodwill of the Dutch but they will not keep waiting for it. We! t 
also expect that the United Nations will show firmness against’ 4 
continued violation of their authority, but we will not sit back and 
wait for things to happen in our favour. Continued Dutch intransi- 
gence makes us doubt whether they would ever carry out the Security) 
Council's latest resolution. The bitter experience of the three years 
of our existence as an independent nation has taught us not to rely too 
much on outside help. The redemption of the Indonesian people lies 
in their confidence in themselves and I am glad to say they have this 
confidence. 





The friendship of the countries of Asia and the other countries, tl 

who really believe in fundamental human rights, has been and conti-/ b 
nue’ to be a great source of inspiration for the struggling Indonesian} h 
people. The active interest of the Asian countries can improve thel tl 
Indonesian situation a great deal. Already we see signs of a growing y 
t 


concern in the world about the folly of the Dutch aggression. 


Ultimately there can be no doubt about the outcome of the|y is 
Indonesian struggle. The progressive forces in the world and the) , 
continued resistance of the Indonesian people against domination’ ,, 
will compel the Dutch to abandon Indonesia. The liberation of the) 4, 
Indonesian people would not only benefit Indonesia but also the) 4, 
world at large, not excluding the Dutch, who now suffer from a bad : 
reputation as colonial oppressors. 
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Ihave now come to the end of this short survey of the Indo-) _“ 
nesian situation. I made no attempt at a detailed presentation of 
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the problem as I xnow that the Indonesian question is being followed 
with keen interest in this country. I want in conclusion only to say 
that the Dutch have been unable to show us that they are really 
going to bring freedom t6 Indonesia. This was the pretext on which 


’ they launched military operations. The allegation that the Republic 


was in danger of going Red is too transparent to need contradiction. 
Only very recently we dealt with an internal disturbance with firm- 
ness and efficiency, acknowledged by even the most critical observers. 
The Dutch have shown contempt for the injunctions of the Security 
Council and they have ignored world wide resentment against their 
criminal behaviour. 


The Indonesian leaders and the Indonesian people are continu- 
ing their struggle for independence, The living symbol of this struggle 
is the Republic of Indonesia which is still intact, though partly 
disabled. Our fight is for the assertion of the basic human right 
to live in freedom. For its achievement we will continue to suffer 
and we are prepared to suffer. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN BURMA' 
U Pe Kin 


By agreeing to address you this morning on the internal situation 
that is prevailing in my country, I have, indeed, taken great responsi- 
bility upon myself. “Happy is the country”’, it is said, “which has no 
history.” Today I'll say, ‘Happy is the country which is not in 
the news.” Burma is certainly not happy today. She has been 
constantly in the news for the past few weeks. My address will, 
therefore, be perhaps a dull factual one. But before coming straight 
to the state of affairs in which Burma finds herself today, I think it 
is necessary to give you a brief survey of the events, which have 


ultimately led to the present turmoil in Burma. I deem it necessary 


to do so, because the foreign press and the foreign public in general 
are ill-informed regarding the Karen rising in Burma. I do not 
hesitate to admit that difficulties that now surge around the Govern- 
ment of Burma are of such a magnitude as might defeat any 
administration in the world, however strongly entrenched. The fact 
that Thakin Nu’s Government is still functioning effectively amidst 





yn of 





1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on March 13, 1949. 
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such difficulties is sufficient proof that the Government still enjoys 
the confidence of the overwhelming majority of the masses in the 
country. 


To come back to the origin of these difficulties, I must say that 


the story began in March last year when the Communists, who had 
already gone underground, began guerilla warfare on Government. 
The Government treasuries in isolated places were looted and con- 
munications, in some parts of the country, disrupted. The forces 
at the command of the Communist guerillas were not much, but the 


difficulty in dealing with them speedily and effectively lay in the! 


fact that the part of the country which they chose as their strong- 
hold is thick with jungle and is very hilly. In spite of such 
difficulties, the Government had been able to deal with the situation 
in a satisfactory manner. With the passage of time, the Communists 
became comparatively ineffective. It was then that one section of the 
Peoples’ Volunteer Organisation began to attack the Government, 
but not in unison with the Communists. 


Now you would probably like to ‘know who these Peoples’ 
Volunteers are. Briefly, they are a group of youngmen who had 
played an active part in our resistance movem nt against the 
Japanese. They were trained by the late General Aung San to 
fight against the Japanese. It was also his intention to incorpo- 
rate the fittest of them into the future regular Burmese Army and the 
rest were to be employed in the rehabilitation of the war-devastated 
Burma. Unfortunately, General Aung San was only partially success- 
ful in the first objective. But before the second objective could be 
achieved the country lost the General. With the death of General 
Aung San, dissensions began to appear in their Organisation resulting 
finally in the division of the corps into two definite camps—one 


aligning itself with the Government (Yellow Band P.V.O.) and thef 
other rising in revolt against the Government (White Band P.V.O.).% 


The dissident section of the P.V.O. wanted the Government 
to come to terms with the Communists in a manner that would leave 
the Communists. in spite of the unconstitutional methods they had 
employed, in a more advantageous position than the legally constituted 
Government of the day. In this respect,I wish to inform you, that 


it was only when negotiations became impossible that Thakin Nuf 
gave up the idea of discussing things with them across the table 


Thakin Nu had tried all methods of persuasion to bring these dissiden 


elements to reveal their demands. But so far their conditions forth 
giving up the revolt are so high that it would be impossible for the 
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Government to agree to them without at the same time surrendering 
to them. Naturally as comrades in the fight for Burma’s independence, 
the Government was at first hesitant to hit them hard. 


The next stage in the difficulties came with the defection of a 
number of personnel from the Army. Two battalions of the Army 
stationed in a middle Burma town, called Prome, were duped by 
the Communists, who told them that Rangoon had fallen and urged 
them to go down to take over the Government. Without verifying 


' the information, they marched cheerfully towards Rangoon and were 


surprised, when they were smashed on their way by the loyal section 
of the Army. In spite of this, the Government was tolerant and 
beyond taking action against one officer, it let off the mutineers 
lightly. It was then that the Karens began to give the Government 
aheadache. Throughout this pericd the Government, in spite of 
the knowledge that a certain section of the Karens had been secretly 
organising to rise against the Government, took the leaders of the 
Karens into full confidence and discussed with them ways and 
means of meeting their demands. The Karens then, as a first step, 
seized the port of Moulmein and held it for about ten days. I shall 
come back to the object of their seizure of Moulmein a little later. 
In brief that was the general situation of the country, when the 
Karens began their armed rising. The attitude taken by a large 
section of the foreign press is based on certain assumptions. I wish 
to acknowledge it here publicly that the press in Pakistan is a 
happy exception, Among the assumptions the following are worthy 
of mention :— 


(i) The Karens are not getting proper treatment at the 
hands of the majority community ; and 


(ii) The national aspiration of the Karens for a separate 
state is not receiving due attention from the Government 
of Burma. 


Now let us analyse these assumptions. First of all, the Con- 
stitution of the Union of Burma provides for two Houses of Legisla- 
ture, namely, the Chamber of Deputies and the Chamber of Nationali- 
ties. While the Chamber of Deputies is constituted strictly on 
population basis, the Chamber of Nationalities is marked by unusual] 
generosity towards the minorities. Out of 125 seats in that Chamber 
the Karens are given 24 seats, while they are entitled to only 10 seats 
on the basis of population. At present there are 2 Karen members in 
the Cabinet. The Minister of Karen Affairs is in full control of all 
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activities connected with his nationals and any matter regarding} If 





them is promptly referred to him by the Cabinet. al 

In the Army, the highest post a Karen had ever reached during) Té 
the Brit!sh regime was that of a Major. In the rost-independence of 
Burma, the Supreme Commander of al] the fighting forces wasa Karen) V™ 
and under him were several Karen officers holding very responsiblel Ce 
posts. On Ist February 1949, the Karen Supreme Commander went! Ka 
on leave for reasons of health. Still the Karens predominate in they S#! 
regular fighting forces and there is a splendid tradition behind them. wh 

On the civil side, too, the Karens are receiving very generous) re 


treatment. Since independence, the number of Karen officers, holding 
: ; : the 
responsible posts, can safely be said to have trebled. During thef ee 
British regime, the highest post that a Karen could reach in the? Gol 
Administration, was that of a District Commissioner. Then again) . 
I have not known more than one Karen District Commissioner out) 
ae wee F 
of about 37 or 40. But today out of the 8 Commissioners of Divisions! i 
. - -_ ing 
two are Karens—a number which is out of all proportion to their) b 
: : ‘ » be 
Population. The Union Government has sanctioned several new! fioh 
posts of Karen Affairs Officers in all districts, where Karens reside, 8 


no\ 





: ; | forr 
and these officers are looking after the welfare and prosperity ff i 
ies 
the Karen nationals. e 
thor 


In this connection I do not think I can do better than quote} 4 , 
from the observations of a very responsible neutral observer, Mr.) tes 
Woodrow Wyatt, a prominent member of the British Parliament: | the 
After spending a period of one month in Burma and seeing things | whi 
for himself, Mr. Wyatt has this to say : “ Aware that Karen troubles)) Can 





were to be the biggest of all immediate difficulties, Thakin Nu, the} ojg 
Premier and the Socialist Party have worked hard to allay fears and § oye, 
meet reasonable aspirations. Normally, if a minority revolts against } ynd, 
Authority, the answer lies in an oppressive Government. But in§ aon, 
Burma, a Shan—not a Burman—is the President. A Karen is the B mucl 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army. There are stillas many Karens 

as Burmans in the Army and Navy and many of them have key posts. 

The Constitution provides for a separate Karen State ; and a Regional A abroi 
Autonomy Commission now sitting to decide its boundaries, will | of th 
report in February. A Karen is the Minister of Transport and q 
another is the Minister of Karen Affairs. Every reasonable demand # Ment 
of the Karens has been met, and some that are less than reasonable, § by a 
All that has been refused is the establishment of Karenistan, which § Some 
would stretch many miles from the Karen majority areas and take Joo 


in hundreds of miles of coast-line where there are few Karens. 
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If, then, Karens are treated very fairly in official representation 
and their wish for a separate State is also to be granted, within 
reasonable limits, and even a little beyond them, the only explanation 
of their continued discontentment can be that perhaps they are 
victimised outside the constitutional sphere? This morning, the 
Cabinet is meeting to decide on its action in the face of the new 
Karen situation. For days and nights, it has been discussing the 
same issue. Should Government forces merely defend passively 
when attacked by the Karens or should they counter-attack and 
seek to smash the insurgent forces? It is no secret that Thakin Nu 
favours the former course. ‘What are you going to do about 
the Karens now?’ Iasked. ‘We must wait,’ He said, ‘until het 
shape of the new State is announced and then Karens, who go on 
fighting, will be bad Karens and we can put them down. If we do it 


' now, they will think it is Burmese spite against them. We must be 


patient. The Socialist Party has so far supported him, but is grow. 


, : ing restless. To the disinterested observer the Government seem to 

: be almost abasing themselves to placate the Karens, But still they 
fight. Why? Principally it isa form of pride and, less strongly a 
> form of communalism. The Karens are sure of their fighting quali- 


ties. Some may even imagine they can rule all Burma. Many 
thought they could carve out by force a State far greater than the one 
to which they were entitled. Their pride has been fanned by one or 
two Englishmen, who have encouraged them to take up arms against 
the Government. Blinded by their passionate pro-Karen feeling, 
which makes them more Karen than the Karens, adventurers like 


| Campbell (recently arrested and deported) and Colonel Tulloch (an 
hold and wily member of Force 136) have aided and abetted Karen 


extremism. Misled by their promises of help, the Karens have 
undoubtedly been more violent than they would have been, if left 
alone by foreigners. Disillusionment is setting in at a late date, but 
much of the damage has been done.”’ 


From this it will be clear that the widespread assumption 


‘abroad that the Karens are not getting proper treatment at the hands 


of the majority community is entirely without foundation. 

I may here be allowed to disgress a little to amplify the state- 
ment made by Mr. Wyatt with regard to the encouragement given 
by adventurers like Campbell and Tulloch and possibly also by 
some others like them, among the Conservatives in Britain. Some 
time last year, it was my good fortune to come into Possession of 
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al 
(London) and some of his associates. 1n one of his letters which} ai 
Campbell wrote from Rangoon, he had this to say: “I gave your) co 
letter to S.S. yesterday, as the other two are away. No. 1 is now) th 
in M (Moulmein) awaiting'you and the first consignment of arms} su 
and ammunition, which they seem to think, is on the way. 0 told sai 
them what you said about the two ships in Brisbane. S.S. tells me) no 
things are ina very critical state and it looks very doubtful whether} Cc 
they can carry on much longer than a fortnight without supplies.) pl: 
This is the situation as I see it after spending half a day at the H. Q§ Al 
and seeing all the messages come in. The other minorities from) fin 
whom they expected active support are not in fact doing any thing.) wi 
Our friends in the hills, who were to move South, as scon as they! all 
had sorted their own areas, are now going hammer and tongs at each#) soc 
other instead and nothing is to be expected of them at the moment.f 
There is no question of an attack on Rangoon, in either the near orf the 
distant future. Mind you, Pop, that is only my personal opinion,| shj 
and in fairness to them, I must say that I think this is entirely due to? be 
the lack of co-operation from the other hill tribes and acute short- 
age of weapons and ammunitions. Apparently the Government} 
troops disarmed many Karens, before the uprising started, which © sor 
accounts in part for the present shortage. Secondly, they a 


convinced that you would produce all their needs in that line.”’ p aff 


In another letter Campbell had this to say: ‘I rather expected) Co 
a signal from you on your arrival but could not send you one myself, | in, 
as you do not want your name mentioned. Let me know soonest, | ind 
if you or Allan wish to see me and I will come over. Now for | [ 





re\ 
business. A few days after my arrival I was contacted by one of ° 
Oliver’s friends and later met him at the Karen Club. He had no : 
difficulty in getting into the country: moves around quite freely ink is f 
his jeep. I gave him your note requesting that funds be sent to you | sep 
in Calcutta and he promised to see the finance people and arrange it. the 
He was to call for me the next morning and take me down to Insein§f Sta 





where their H. Q. and Radio Station is situated.” 


Then Campbell went on to discuss in some detail the Karen) aPt 
Situation on the military side end continued as follows: “Now wel me 
come to your immediate interests. Firstly, cash. Oliver tcld me the} “Pl 
following: He gave your note to the appropriate department, who} all 


— 






turned it down flat. They say: The Colonel promised to interest |) | nat 
Big Business in our cause in England and get us arms, ammunitions) | imy 
and money and now he comes and asks us for funds. We do noth thi 








undeystand...Oliver says that they are desperately short of arms and 
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atnmunition and they asked you to send stuff to Moulmein, either by 
air or by sea, immediately. My impression is that they expect your 
contacts to cough up the money for them and its transportation, but 
that I only surmise. You probably know what you contracted to 
supply them and on what terms. Quite frankly, Pop, I am rot at all 
satisfied with the present set-up; and our friends are certainly 
not honouring all the promises made to us...Smith-Dun, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Government Forces, a Karen, is not 
playing the game as was hoped and is backing the Government fully. 
All in all it is a pretty grim picture, and unless Foeb can pull his 
finger out and produce the goods very very soon, the whole show 
will turn out to have been a fiasco and will bea financial loss to us 
all and make us look pretty silly. Let us hope something happens 
soon to make things O.K.” 


Ycu will now perhaps realise the object of the Karens in seizing 
the port of Moulmein. Their intention was to have a port in which 
ship loads of armament, which they were hoping from outside, could 
be discharged. 

Having quoted at some length from the correspondence between 


some trouble mongers, who wanted to fish in troubled waters, I wish 
to make it absolutely clear that this unwarranted interference in the 


affairs of Burma by some individual Englishmen has nothing to do 


with the Government in Great Britain. After all, Campbell and his 
Conservative associates do not form the present Labour Government 
in England. While there have been few cases of interference by 
individual foreigners in our internal affairs, our enquiries have 
revealed that they were not suppo. ted by any foreign government. 


The second general assumption, that the Union Government 


' is not giving proper attention to the clamour of the Karens for a 
| separate state, is also totally bereft of truth. The Constitution of 


the Union of Burma explicitly provides for the emergence of a Karen 
State, as a constituent unit of the Union, if the Karens so desire. 


The Special Commission, envisaged in the Constitution, was 
appointed by the President in October, 1948, and at its inaugural 
meeting on 20th October, 1948, the Hon'ble Prime Minister stated : 
“Please explore the means and ways of satisfying, without hindrance, 
all the legitimate aspirations of Mons, Karens and Arakanese 


| nationals...... Mere lip service cannot give satisfaction ; it must be 


implemented by deeds. It seems to me that the principal task of 


| this Commission is no other than the exploration of means by which 
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we can show our goodwill to our fraternal communities like Mons, 


hl It i 
Karens and Arakanese, not merely by words, but by deeds. 


> areé 
The Special Commission, generally known as the Regional | iat 


Autonomy Enquiry Commission, under the chairmanship of Sir | prec 
Ba U, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, is still endeavouring to | js n 
ascertain the wishes of the peoples living in areas which are claimed) Kar 
by a section of the Karens to form a separate Karen state. On the 
19th February 1949, the Commission submitted its Interim Recom- dus 
mendation to the Union Government in the course of which it says: rai 
“The Commission has now reached a stage when all the members are | eer 
unanimously agreed that there should bea Karen State within the § ho 
Union of Burma for the Karen people. The members are also lin 
agreed on the principle that a Karen State should be formed irres- | ai 
pective of whether the Karenni State is willing to merge with the 
Karen State or not. The Commission is therefore prepared to re- 
commend to Government to form a Karen State.” i whe 





Se TSE REEF 


In this connection it will not be out of place to mention that Kl 
there are two leading Karen organisations, the Karen National | x, 
Union and the Karen Youth Organisation. A large number of | 
Karen nationals do not belong to either. The Karen National | to. 
Union has for its main object the emergence of a separate Karen | ub 
State, which, according to K.N.U.’s original demand, was to comprise t 
the following areas: re 


= 
= 


Tenasserim Division ; | pe 

Irrawaddy Division ; 

Hanthawaddy District ; 

Insein District ; and 

Nyaunglebin Sub-Division in the Pegu District. : 
It will be interesting to see how the proportion of Karen f 

nationals to other nationals stands in these areas. 


AT rr? 


CENSUS FIGURES FOR 1948 





District Karens Non-Karens Total 
Thaton bie 263,897 328,143 592,040 
Amherst a 123,139 487,441 610,580 
Tavoy ‘ 12,980 172,709 185,689 
Mergui ina 21,966 163,163 185,129 | x. 
Maubin — 139,136 278,731 417,867 
Bassein - 155,996 474,621 630,617 FF s 
Myaungmya _... 141,693 345,158 4&6,751 th 
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—_ It is thus obvious that the Karens from a small minority in the 

> areas demanded by K. N. U. Their percentage is comparatively larger 

onal | in Tenasserim Division, as the Salween District, in that area, is 

Sir J predoninently Karen. Any unbiassed observer will admit that there 

1g to! is not a grain of justification in the K.N.U.’s demand for a separate 
imed | Karen State in areas where Kareas constitute only a small minority. 


the The Karen Youth Organisation is fully aware of this fact and 


they have condemned in no uncertain terms the K.N.U.’s demand 
‘| for the impossible. The K.Y.O., however, have publicly expressed 
A their desire to see the emergence of a separate Karen State which 


er E this respect, which they consider to be just and equitable. - 

: ye K.Y.O.’s abhorrence of K.N.U.’s activities can be ascertained by 
' apersusal of a recent statement issued by the former. The statement 
> says: “ The K.N.D.O.’s (which are, by the way, pocket armies of the 

that K.N.U.) are opportunists bent upon self-aggrandisement and the 

onal | Karen young men, who had been misled by their wiles and beguile- 

r of _ ments, came to rebe! against the Government. They have even come 

onal j to spread rumours, inciting communal strife, with a view to bringing 

— f ruin and destruction in the country. It is the duty of all countrymen, 

srise | 


who love peace and order, to safeguard against misrepresentations by 
the insurgents and help Government to crush the insurrection till 
peace and order is restored.” 


It may be mentioned in passing that the vast majority of the 
Karens are Buddhists and most of them do not owe allegiance either 
to the K.N.U. or the K.Y.O. These silent masses naturally desire 
to sink or swim with their Burmese brethren and the All-Burma 
aren | Buddhist Karen Association has, from time to time, publicly declared 

| its disapproval of K.N.U.’s activities. 


ee 


The attitude of the Union Government towards the demand for 
a separate Karen State has consistently been marked by sympathy and 
understanding. The Prime Minister has repeatedly given out the 
assurance that the legitimate aspirations of the Karens will be satisfied. 
In his speech delivered on the floor of the Parliament on 1st February 
80 1949, the Prime Minister said : 





89 “With regard to the Karen State, after repeated discussions, 
29 _ Karen leaders put up the following proposals : 
- é “The Union Government shou'd decide whether the Karen 


» State should be an independent unit outside the Union or a unit in 
Sl § the Union, 
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“The Karen leaders should determine the extent of the Karen 
State to be formed. 


““Government representatives accept the first proposal without 
reservation and decide that Karen State should be in the Union, 
Government is fully determined to prevent the secession of the Karen 
State from the Union even at the risk of a civil war. 


“Government representatives mcdify the second proposal. They 
argue that if the extent of the proposed Karen State is to be deter- 
mined solely by the Karens, there will be many dissident elements in 
it, and the State will be a hot-bed of discontent. Therefvre, the 


extent should be decided by democratic methods, whereby the citizens 


shall have the right to say whether they want to remain in the 
Karen State or not. This modification is accepted by the Karen 
leaders. 


“I declare from the floor of this House that the Union Govern- 
ment will not waver from these two agreed principles.” 


The Prime Minister's speech high-lighted one aspect of the 
problem, which was hitherto kept in the dark. The Karen leaders 
have accepted the principle of democratic methcds in determining 
the extent of the separate Karen State for which they have been 


clamouring. If these Karen leaders adhere to their original demand J 


for Tennasserim Division, Irrawaddy Division, Insein and Hantha- 
waddy Districts and Nyaunglebin Sub-Division, the people resident 
in these areas will be required to say whether they wish to remain in 
the Karen State or not. The emergence of a Karen State, therefore, 
depends upon the will of the people. 


The situation thus presented is sufficiently clear to allay doubts 
that may be entertained by any observer. But he will no doubt be 
perplexed at the recent sudden turn of events. A large number of 
Karens have taken up arms in open rebellion to the Government and 
a section of the Karen fighting forces have mutinied. 


A considerable section of the Karens believe that the Karen 
State of their dreams can be realised only by resort to force. The 
K.N.U. has a private army, called Karen National Defence Organi- 
sation (K.N.D.O.), which gains widespread popularity among the 
Karens for its intense nationalism and its avowed determination to 
defend Karen nationals against any danger. Armed K.N.D.O.s were 
set up in several parts of the country, ostensibly for purposes of 
self-defence. Their leaders assured the Government that they meant 
no aggression and that their sole object was the protection of their 
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own nationals. They even gave the assurance of collaboration with 
Government in the suppression of widespread insurrection and the 
Government went to the extent of providing them with fire-arms in 
a place like Twante, a strategic town on the Twante Canal linking 
Rangoon with the Irrawaddy delta. Hundreds of K.N.D.O.s were paid 
salaries out of the Government exchequer and they were given direct 
access to the Government fighting forces. 

The K.N.D.O.s did not hesitate to seize the opportunity thus 
offered. They contaminated the Karen element in the fighting 
forces with mutinous propaganda and started collecting forced 
“donations” from Karens as well as from Burmans. They succeeded 
in compelling the residents in the areas under their control to hoist 
the Karen national flag in place of the Union flag. Thousands of 


Burmese homes, under threat of arms, were also forced to pay 


“protection fees’ to the K.N.D.O.s who went a step further and 
looted Government treasuries. A sum of approximately 35 lakhs of 


| rupees was looted from the Maubin treasury alone. The looting was 


facilitated by an understanding with the Karen personnel of the 
Union military police, who were at that time detailed to guard the 
treasury. Not content with this, the K.N.D.O.s in collaboration 
with Karen military police deserters, dacoited Maubin town and 
enriched themselves with a further 35 lakhs. 


Their next action was the purchase of several mator boats and 
launches plying in the Irrawaddy delta from non-Karen owners. 


| Burmese names of these boats were wiped out and they were 
| rechristened with Karen names. They also declared that all water 


transport services of the Irrawaddy delta would be taken over by 
them. Not long afterwards, passengers to Rangoon brought with 
them stories of K.N.D.O. atrocities. Non-Karen boats were 
mercilessly dacoited and their passengers stripped or killed, whereas 
the Karen boats went scot-free. 


While this lawlessness was going apace in the delta regions, 
K.N.D.O.s attacked and occupied towns, such as Thaton, Moulmein 
and Loikaw. In occupying them, the K.N.D.O.s disarmed Govern- 


;ment forces, and in the Mawchi Mines area, they even killed many 


civilians, including Government officials. In Thaton town, K.N.D.O.s 
have openly set up Military Headquarters and published a periodi- 
cal, entitled Thu-wun-na Taing Thedin-zin, “Official Organ of 
Karen=Mon Military Headquarters.” 


The Government had, as stated above, trusted K.N.D.O.s to 
Protect Twante town against the insurgents and a large number of 
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them were stationed there, Now they have betrayed the trust and_ t! 
have practically occupied the town and refused to take orders from! C 
Government. They have turned hostile to Government, at a time! 0 
when their loyal help was most needed. But the Government have 

exercised the utmost patience and have adopted reconciliatory} js 
methods. However, while these peaceful negotiations were going on, | jy 
K.N.D.O.s attacked Toungoo, Pyu, Yedashe, Nyaunglebin and  “ 
Bassein. They took the Government's outstretched hands as a sign! 
of weakness. They synchronised their attacks on the areas they 9 
considered most vulnerable. But Bassein town has been recaptured’ s; 
by Government forces and in Insein area the Karen rebels have! a 
been hemmed in on all sides by our forces. Their original plan to’ ¢ 
reinforce Insein from Toungoo and Prome was frustrated by Govern. 

ment forces. , 


A section of the foreign press views the Karen rising ina 
peculiar light. It lauds the Karen rising as a bulwark against the 
rising tide of communism, and heaves a sigh of relief whenever Karen 
successes are reported. These good-intentioned people must have 
been highly disillusioned, when the Karen rebels joined forces with 
the communists in the latter phases of their campaign. In Twante- 
Kungyangone area, joint forces of Karens and Red Flag Communists} 
were wont to attack the Government forces, and in the capture of t 
Pyu and Toungoo towns, Karens were the staunchest henchmen of 
the Communists. Ina recent attack on Pyapon town, Communists 
were joined by many Karens, and from these events, one can safely? 
assume that the Karens are determined to wrest power by all avail-§ 
able means. This unholy alliance between Karen rebels and the twol 
wings of Communist party in Burma, viz. the Red Flag Party and 
the White Flag Party, explodes the myth that has been created abroad 
by some newspapers that these K.N.D.O.s are the vanguard of anti-§ 
Communist crusade in South East Asia. 


a 


co wo 








Betore I conclude, it will not be out of place to mention the® 
loyal co-operation of all frontier peoples with the Government in® 
in suppressing the revolt. Chin and Kachin soldiers, well known! 
for their sterling fighting qualities, are hitting hard at the Karen§ 
rebels, and on our Union Day, 12th February, 1949, all Jeaders of § 
frontier peoples, viz. Shan, Kachin, Chin and Karenni, pledged their 
whelehearted co-operation with the Union Government in they. 
suppression of widespred law!essness, in general, and the preposterous § 
claims made by K.N.D.O.s to regions, which do not belong to them, 
by means of an armed rising. The whole-hearted support given by, 
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those minority races to the Government will surely indicate whether 
Government is fair, just and generous, in dealing with minority races 
or Not. 

Impartial observers, who are on the spot, have declared that it 
is safe to trust the Union Government. Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, 
in a broadcast on the conclusion on his visit to Burma, said : 
“lam quite convinced that the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
mean what they say, when they promise the Karens a state of their 
own, They have no intention of going back on their word and it is 
safe to trust them. I never meta group of people, more anxious to 
avoid the awful horrors of communal strife and to give everyone 
the fullest possible expression of their own culture and way of life. 
So I say to all Karens everywhere: Don’t be misled by that section 
of Karens, who have taken to arms and lawlessness. They cannot 
rule Burma..... they can only create disorder and bitterness. And 
that harms everyone.” 


THE VIETNAM STRUGGLE ' 


Tran van Luan 


When France collapsed in 1940, a Vichyite Government was set 


up by the French in Vietnam and the French, presumed to be res- 


ponsible for the defence of the country, opened wide the door to 


‘the Japanese fascists. By an agreement with them, they yielded 


their power to the invaders. The Japanese kept intact the French 
administration, which collaborated wholeheartedly with them and 


‘helped them to invade the Philippines, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia. 
| abroad Meanwhile, thousands of Vietnam patriots were executed or deport- 


fed both by the French and the Japanese. Rice was seized and two 
imillion of Vietnam people died from starvation within a few months. 


But not before long, the 52-year old Vietnam leader, Ho Chi Minh, 
organised resistance and formed the League for the Independence 
of Vietnam ( or Viet Nam Doc Lap Dong Minh, «bbreviated to 
Viet Minh), on a wide national front, including all political parties 


Sand patriotic groups, fighting against toth tke Japanese and the 
French. 


When at bay, the Japanese suspected the French of wanting to 
betray them, and on March 9, 1945, they disarmed the French colla- 
borators and put them in concentration camps. The French forces 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on February 17, 1949. 
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shamelessly surrendered without fighting. The Japanese then formed) 
a puppet Government and placed at its head the docile Emperor) 
Bao Dai. Butthe “sphere of co-prosperity’’ had never attracted) 
the Vietnam people, who did not support the so-called independent? 


Government. 


When the Japanese collapsed in August 1945, the Vietnam? 
guerillas, who had been fighting side by side with the Allied forces,! 
had taken back six provinces in the North. A few days after the! 
Japanese capituiation, on August 19, 1945, they entered Hanoi. The} 
Vietnam Provisional Government overthrew what remained of the} 
French colonial administration and, with new men, animated byaf 
New spirit, asserted its authority, throughout the country. This day) 
marked an important date in Vietnam history. By a five-year fight) 
against French and Japanese fascists, Vietnam kad recovered her) 
independence after 80 years of slavery. Bao Dai, the puppet Emperor, : 


abdicated. 


But under British command, the Allies landed in Vietnam,’ 


ostensibly to disarm the Japanese. Actually they released and re 
armed the French troops, gave them Allied uniforms, and_ used 
Gurkhas and £0,C00 Japanese in trying to overthrow the young 
Republic. They fired at a procession of 500,000 unarmed Vietnam 
people, on the day of the Declaration of Independence, September 2, 
1945, seized Vietnam Government's buildings, and suppressed the 
Vietnam press. After a pericd of sham regotiations during which 


more reinforcements arrived, the French felt themselves strongf 
enough. They who had knelt down before German and Japanese) 
fascists started a new fascist war of aggression against the Vietnam) 
people, who had unreservedly sacrificed their blood in France and in? 
Vietnam for the liberty, now enjoyed by France, and for the high? 
ideals of the French Revolution. Be it noted that 15,0CO Vietnam : 


soldiers had fought in France against the Germans. 


Five months later, on March 6, 1946, the French signed with? 
the Vietnam Government an agreement, recognising Vietnam asa : 
free State, with its own Government, under President Ho Chi Minh F 
with its Army, its Administration and its Finances. But immediately) 
thereafter, the French set up in the South, the so-called Autonomous} 
Republic of Cochinchina, the President of which fostered unsuccess ff 
fully a separatist and anti-Northern movement. The French didf ) 
not observe the cease-fire orders, attacked the Vietnamese wherever} 





they could. After many so-called police actions, more reinforce: 
ments were rushed from France, bringing Moroccan and Senegalese 
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soldiers and 25,000 Germans of Hitler's troops. They occupied 
many places in Central Vietnam. When they landed in the North 
to relieve the Chinese Allied forces, they occupied the port of Haip- 
hong, seized many important positions on the Chinese border, 
seized the Vietnam secretariat, caused daily provocations, :n spite 
of reiterated protestations by the Vietnam Government. Finally, 
they sent an ultimatum asking the Vietnam Government to hand over 
to them the Vietnam police. 


On December 19, 1946, the French assaulted Hanoi and a state 
of war was proclaimed throughout the country by the Vietnam 
Government. After a one-month battle, Hanoi was compared by 
a foreign observer with Stalingrad. Today, after over three years 
of bitter fighting, the Vietnam forces and people, who started empty- 
handed, have resisted successfuly the French attempt at reconquest. 
With an Army of 120,000 men according to French official figures, 
but foreign observers estimate it at 200,000, fully equipped with 
Lend-Lease weapons, and spending one million U.S. dollars a day 
out of American Loan, the French now hold only a few big 
cities on the coast in which they are blockaded and which they do 
not even control. 900 of the territory is in the hands of the Vietnam 
Government which has consistently been functioning and is backed 
by the entire people. French losses up to September 1948 are 21 
high-ranking officers and 53,000 soldiers killed and 45,000 wounded. 
A great number of arms have been seized or destroyed by the Vietnam 
guerillas. Two High Commissioners have been dismissed. The 
French are still reluctant to give up their selfish interests. While 
demanding independence and unity, Vietnam’s conditions to remain 
inthe French Union are that such a Union must be elaborated and 
freely accepted by all its members, collaborating onthe basis of 
equality with France. Vietnam’s demands will automatically secure 
the same rights to the other French colonies, in particular, three 
Muslim countries, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, thus improving their 
present status. Vietnam is still enduring sacrifices for the common 
cause. 


Vietnam’s strength lies in the fact that the August Revolution 
thanks to the enthusiatic participation in it of the people, has 
forged a new democratic nation, which, in the fire of the struggle, 
is growing in strength from day to day. 


As a matter of fact, amidst the devastation of war, three months 
after independence, 95"0 of the Vietnam people—men and women 
over 18—enjoyed the right to vote. Thevw elected the first National 
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Assembly consisting of representatives of their own choice, and with | 
a Government of broad national coalition, headed by President | 
Ho Chi Minh, the Father of the People, estaslished on January | 
6. 1946. In October 1946, a democratic constitution was proclaimed, | 
suppressing unjust taxes, reducing land rents, forbidding usury, | 
Democratic rights, including liberty of creed and right of ownership, 
were given to the people. 


Illiteracy which affected 900, of the people even after 80 years | 
of French colonization, has been reduced. In 3 years, more than 7 | 
million people in the North and the Centre alone have been taught to | 
read and write, thanks to the self-denying spirit of the teaching | 
personnel recruited from among the youth and the women, who | 
worked without pay. In many areas, there remains practically no! 
one, who cannot read and write. Education has been reorganised : 
and the University restored and adapted to war conditions. ' 

The Vietnam Government has made the enemy’s attempt at! 
division a pitiful failure. Traitors such as General Nguyen van| 
Xuan, who is a General of the French Army, has adopted French 
citizenship and cannot speak his mother tongue, and ex-Emperor| 
Bao Dai, have no popular support. For more than one year, the 
so-called Provisional Central Government has not been functioning, 
nor has it been recognized by the French Government itself. : 





Fs 


Sate Raed 


With a view to fighting the enemy in the battle-fields, not only | 
has the Vietnam Government been fighting against illiteracy, but 
also against two other dangerous enemies at the rear: floods and 
famine, The sloganis: ‘Not an inch of land uncultivated, not af | 
hand idle,”’ Floods and famine, which were periodic and inevitable} - 
under the French, have been successfully averted, thanks to the great f 
sacrifices and the enthusiam of the people and the Army. In Namdinh f , 
alone the people either repaired or raised 399 kilometers (265 miles) § 
of dykes, using 1,500,000 cubic meters of earth, the same being the fF 
figures for the Thaipinh province. The people now, under war) 
conditions, have more to eat than under the French in peace time. 1 


are 


By a campaign of patriotic competition in every field to pro-— 
duce more food, cloth, medicines and arms, the Government of the : 
Vietnam democratic Repulic, has built up a self-sufficient economy f 
so that the Vietnam people and army have been able to resist § 
successfully French aggression. They are ready to fight on for5 } 
or 10 years, until the crumbling economy of France will force the 
French colonialists to either withdraw or surrender. A national 
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currency has been created, with gold-backing and French currency has 
been banned in our zones. While maintaining their own economy and 
blockading the cities occupied by the French, the Vietnam guerillas 
carry out scorched-earth tactics. They have systematically destroyed 
communication lines, three-fourths of French rubber plantations, 
coal mines, stocks of rice, reserve of fuel and whatever else may be 
used by the French. The people even destroy their own houses, 
when they withdraw before the French. Thus the Vietnam people 
have prepared themselves to adopt the strategy of along war of 


army. 

By intensive political and military training in military schools, 
opened in the Vietnam war zones, and by creating throughout the 
country, small arms factories making hand grenades, mines, bazookas, 


’ mortars, ammunitions, the Vietnam Government has built up a strong 


regular army, under the command of young experienced officers. In 
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October 1947, the French colonialists mobilized all their forces, for a 
large-scale offensive. 70,000 land, naval and air troops were con- 
centrated in North Vietnam, with the object of wiping out Vietnam 
main forces and capturing the Vietnam Government. But this 
desperate attempt was foiled. Many other similar offensives have 


' ended disastrously for the French in the South. A large number of 


, ' arms have been taken from the defeated French troops and have 
ot only | 


been used to equip more Vietnam troops. Indeed 80°/, of the arms 
possessed by the Vietnam army have been taken from the French. 
Since the victory of Autumn 1947, a new phase has been reached in 


_ Vietnam units against French advanced positions. On the other hand, 
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| and without extraneous aid, but united to a man, with no other 


aad no large scale offensives have been carried out by the French for over 
amdinh | 


one year now. On account of the brilliant successes of the Vietnam 
resistance and on account of declining French strength, General 
Vo Nguyen Giap, the Vietnam Commander-in-Chief, called upon the 
Vietnam Army and people’s self defence forces, on January 29, 1949, 


| to prepare for a general counter-offensive to crush the enemy once 


and for all and for the total liberation of the FatherJand. 


Such incredible military successes and remarkable constructive 


| achievements, recorded by the young democratic Republic of Vietnam, 


born in the midst of war and untold hardships, have been due to the 
clear-sighted policy of President Ho Chi Minh and his Government 
of National Union and the unanimous support of the people. Alone 
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inspiration than their faith in their just cause and determined to bef 
free or to die, they have carried on successfully for over three yearn} 
an unyielding resistance. All classess, landlords and peasants) 
employers and workers, young intellectuals and old officials of the 
former Imperial Court, are united ina common resolve to fight, to 
the last drop of their blood, for the freedom of the Fatherland. 






For the common cause of oppressed peoples and world demo.f 
cracy the Vietnamese have accepted martyrdom and are enduring 
untold suffering. I need not describe in detail the atrocities com- 
mitted by the French troops in Vietnam againt innocent women andf 


children. 


The remarkable constructive achievements of the Vietnam 
people, under most adverse circumstances of war and devastation§ 
are positive evidence of their ability to rule themselves. They haveh 
fulfilled the duties of a democratic state and served the cause of peace 
and democracy. A state with a legally elected Government is a legal 
state and as such must be respected and defended by the civilised 
world. It is a fact clear-cut and no other juridic argument is requiredh 
to prove it, 








Pecrle ask whether Vietnam is recognized. Yes, by France.) 
But recognition is not a condition sine qua non of the existence of anh 
independent state. The French and the Dutch have engaged in wars 
of aggression against two free nations, two de facto and de jure 
independent Republics. 


Pere: 


My next point is that the French in Vietnam, not only did not 
defend the country, but surrendered and even collaborated with thet 
world’s enemies in South-East Asia. Today again when Asia’s peace 
is facing uncertainty, their provoking war is another menace to Asia’s 
security. 

Lastly, while peoples are starving in many areas of Asia, it is 
criminal, and the French are responsible for it, to deprive thesef 
peoples of Vietnam rice, The situation is all the more alarming since 
the situation in Burma is deteriorating. Siam alone is the least 
affected area but we cannot predict the future. 

Vietnam and Indonesia are two important countries, with the 
strength of their 100,000,000 inhabitants. If they could pool their§ 
respective resources, these two rich countries and other Asian 
countries could build up a self-sufficient economy. But by dislocat-§ 
ing the economy of the occupied countries, imperialists’ in Vietnam § 
and in Indonesia, are indirectly dislocating that of unoccupied 
ones. This alongside with propaganda, sowing hatred and suspicion 
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among the Asian countries, isolates them from each other. This 
isolation will accentuate the economic weakness of the unoccupied 
countries and pave the way to imperialist re-occupation of the 
new independent countries. Distressed and starving people are liable 
to enslavement. It is a machiavellian plan for the reconquest of 
Asia by Europe, by starvation instead of by arms. In this connec- 
tion, I wish to quote Pakistan opinion as stated in the pamphlet, 
Introducing Pakistan, published by this Institute : 


“Dakistan’s interests obviously require that there should be 
peace in the Pacific and the East Asian countries ; and that therefore 


conditions in that region should be eliminated. Some of these 
countries ate Pakistan's near neighbours; with some of them she 


| hopes to have valuable trade relations. 
ey havel 


“The people of these countries should be enabled to come into 
their own. This is essential for their defence, which is of vital 
importance for Pakistan. For an aggressor, operating anywhere in 


| South-East Asia, would be a mence to Pakistan. After all the 
- Indo-Chinese frontier is less than 500 miles from the eastern border 


” 


of Eastern Pakistan...... 


I personally do not at present believe in a Third World War. 
War propaganda is just to scare weak peoples and to divert their 


| attention frem the wars, already going on in the very heart of Asia, 
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in Vietnam, Indonesia and elsewhere. Imperialist try to justify their 
aggressions by pointing at an imaginary war in the sky. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Commonwealth and the Nations. By Nicholas Mansergh. 


London : Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1948. 229 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Most people on the face of the earth find the Commonwealth, 
and, in particular, its purposes and organisation, rather difficult to 


' understand. Since World War 1, a large number of books have been 
| written on it. One recalls Professor Keith's volumes that came out 


ts da one after another, in such quick succession, volumes that seemed to 
with these 


ol their® 
r Asian 
lislocat- § 


contain everything that one need know about the Commonwealth. 
And what a lot they did contain! But the pattern of the Common- 
wealth is almost constantly changing, necessitating a fresh axamina- 
tion and statement of its essential features, every now and then. 
Professor Mansergh’s book, The Commonwealth and the Nations, 
published quite recently, is, in a sense, already out of date. In a 
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sense, nothing like it can ever be out of date. For the changes, that 
the Commonwealth undergoes, do not all come at the same time.§ 
They leave much of the pre-existing system intact. Thus it is that 4 
although the Lundon Conference of Arril 1949 has radically altered q 
the structure of the Commonwealth, Prof. Mansergh’s book is of af 
living interest today and will remain such for many a long year to | 
come. Written in a lucid and vivid style, itis a work that even af 
non-Britisher can describe as vivid and human. 


Professor Mansergh writes with knowledge, that is authentic, J 
deep and detailed, of the controversies and developments, not only) 
in Britain, but in each one of the Commonwealth countries, affect.) 
ing their relations with each other and with the rest of the world, 
It was fortunate that he was present in Delhi at the time when} 
plans were being made for the liquidation of what was known as) 
the British Indian Empire and was a witness of some of the mani- 
festations of the tension that necessitated the creation of the 
separate state of Pakistan. He is quick to lay his finger on the 3 
principles that are involved in controversies and methodical in j 
inferring principles that develorments have given birth to. He ; 
has not written a legal text book. Yet it contains practically allf 
the law that there is about the Commonwealth. He has nct attemp- 
ted to catalogue the conventions, habits ard practices that govern : 
the corduct of Commonwealth, yet he corveys a fairly full yictureh 
of them. And as in the British system, so in the Commonwealth, the? 
conventions are no less important than the law. It might even be ‘ 
said that the legal aspect of the Commonwealth system is to af 
great extent incidental to its conventional aspect. 


The author devotes a good deal of attention to the problems 
created by the admission irto the Commonwealth of India, Pakistan 


Ceylon, described as the new member-states or the Asian member) 
states. He believes that “despite different backgrcunds”’, the member-f 
states are all bound together “by a common outlook ard common! 
ideals of freedom’”’ (p. 158). He notes, but apparently attaches nof 
importance to, the objection that demccracy “is necessarily inf 
conflict with the traditional hierarchicai systems cf tke Fast"§ 
(p. 157). It must be pointed out that there is a basic irccmpatibility | 
between a democratic ard a “hierarchical system’’ ard that the® 
former cannot thrive so long as the latter is not wholly. or almost 
wholly, weeded out. Democracy, in oider tkat it shculd fourish in® 
a country, must be accepted nct meiely by the leaders, but must 
beccme a pait of the faith cf, and ke practised in daily life by, a0 
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>S, th. ; ’ e 4 . s 
+ overwielming majority of the people of that country. It is never 


. ‘aa : sufficient formally to adopt a democratic constitution; nor to make 
a? = ' adeclaration abolishing, expressly or by implication, institutions 
” a. that are inconsistent with such a constitution. This was done in 
a | Germany, when the Weimer Constitution established a democratic 
a 7 | republic. But it failed because the Germans were essentially 


neither democratic nor republican. 

The position arising out of the caste system in India is not less 
thentic, | serious. This system has behind it the sanction of religion and 
ot only— ancient custom ; indeed, it is of the essence of Hindu religion. It is 





: iE - a . j 

affect. ) the only feature of Hinduism that is common to all its sects and 
yore: ) schools and to all parts of sub-continent. The people who practise 
> wnen® it are, generally speaking, superstitious, ignorant and _ illiterate, 
Own ash 


S) Even if a law were passed to abolish it, it would not cease to exist. 
/ Mani-— The caste system is not merely the basis of Hindu social organisation, 
of thel it isa mental outlook. The problem really is to have 250,000,000 
on the people grow out of it. Today there is no leader in India, bold 


ical inf enough, powerful enough and astute enough, who would embark on 


to. He ' so risky a venture, as an attempt to dismantle what is virtually the 

ally ally steel frame of Hindu society, its one cohesive factor. 

attemp- 

govern Professor Mansergh makes a plea—almost in terms of oriental 
‘icone | adulation—for the continued association of India with the Common- 

We the : wealth. He offers India “leadership in Asia” and invites her fill 

ae 5 ' “the vacuum in power”, created by the departure of the British. 

Qe) :, ; sag 

te a ' He believes that India should be used to build “a coherent defence 

S to ase 


| system”. Not many years ago, the peoples, whose leader, it is pro- 
| posed, India should be, had some experience of the leadership of 
roblems Japan. With the memory of that experience still fresh in their 
akistan) minds, it would be rather unnatural to expect them to accept India’s 
iember-— leadership. They would at Jeast wish to be assured that the country, 
nember-— whom it is proposed to install as their leader, has no designs against 
cmmon} them, and that at home it practises a form of democracy, under which, 
ches nof there is security, at least to some extent, for the lives, liberties and 
rily in 4 cultures of vast minorities, that are outside the pale of its ‘ tradi- 
Fast" tional hierarchical system”. It is strange that Professor Mansergh 
atibility) should support the notion of the leadership of one country over 
hat the others, especially when the people of his own race, some years ago, 
almost} condemned similar leadership of Japan as fascist and invited Asia to 
irish inf’ fight and destroy it. 
it must But what is the real reason for which it is sought to bolster up 
by, anf} India? It is this: Japan is now gone. India is evidently the 
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strongest country in the East. The Anglo-Saxons wish to use India 
to establish that “ just equilibrium ", which Japan, until her defec- 
tion, maintained for them. In their despair they tried to use China 
for that purpose. But, because of well known reasons, China went 
under. They hope that India will be able to last and stand by them.f 
If the Anglo-Saxons really desire that India should last, they should} 
make an earnest effort to persuade India to follow internal andf 
external policies that are founded on democracy, justice ‘and good 
conscience. They failed to persuade China to adopt such policies, 
with the result that we know. Will the same happen in India? 


Even though we consider Professor Mansergh’s appraisal off 

the Commonwealth’s Asian problems to be unrealistic, we believe j 

that his book, quite apart from possessing the qualities that have 

already been spoken of, is of immense value as reflecting the British ® 

view of the Commonwealth. g 

K. 8. HE 

The Law and the Commonwealth: By R. T. E. Latham. London: 

Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 7s. 6d. 


R. T. E. Latham’s essay on “The Law and the Commonwealth" f 
originally formed part of Professor Hancock's Survey of British 4 
Commonwealth Affairs. By publishing it asa separate book, the 
authorities of Chatham House have rescued from comparative 
obscurity an important contribution to legal science. There is more 
of “sound learning and penetrating analysis,” to use Professor 
Hancock’s words, in the 120 pages of Latham’s essay, than in any) 
other legal book on the Commonwealth that the present reviewer! 
knows of. 


There are two aspects of the legal approach to the Common-— 
wealth. There isthe municipal law of the various Commonwealth q 
countries; and there are the rules upon which the Commonwealth? 
relationship is based. Both these aspects have been studied by™ 
Latham. The evolution of the legal systems of the countries of the), 
Commonwealth is one of the most impressive phenomena in the 
annals of mankind. English common law, born in England, and} 
developed by and for English conditions, spread to all the regions 
and countries over which the Union Jack has for any length of time 
flown, that is, a very large portion of the world. Areas that are in 
habited only by communities of British extraction are governed 
solely by principles of English law or by codes based on those 
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principles. But those that are peopled bv other communities, 
indigenous or immigrant, are governed. partly by the laws of those 
communities and partly by English principles. The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in England was the court of final appeal 
for all parts of the Empire. No court in history has had a jurisdic- 


changes have taken place in the Commonwealth since Latham wrote, 
much of what he has said still holds good. True, the Privy Council 
isno longer the court of final appeal for all the Commonwealth 
countries. Burma has left the Commonwealth and India—one does 
not quite know. Mr. Bevin would probably like to ask his Jawyers, 
whether under the new arrangements tbat his country has made with 
India, India is or is not to be considered to have left the Common- 


from the Commonwealth or broken away from the Privy Council, 


cannot; India cannot; South Africa cannot. English law and 
procedure have been inextricably interwoven in the political and 
social fabric of all countries that are or have been under suzerainty 
of the British Crown. 


Latham’s examination of the constitutional laws and conven- 
tions of the Commonwealth is extremely ingenious and interesting. 
Much of what he wrote would not apply to the Commonwealth of 
today, if it were taken to include India; but it would still apply to 
the Commonweath minus India. 


Many of the propositions that Latham puts forward have been 
proved to be invalid by recent developments. Discussing the institu- 
tion of monarchy, he emphasises “the difficulty, which would be 
to any other kind of regime.”” Evidently no difficulty of this nature 
was anticipated when India was given her new status. 


Latham cites the assumption of the Balfour Report of 1926 
“that each member of the Commonwealth was bound to each other 
member by ties that were essentially the same.”” This assumption 
too has been disproved by the new relationship of India to the 
Commonwealth. 

When Latham wrote, the ‘basic question” whether in a dispute 
between two members of the Commonwealth, the Covenant of the 
League of Nations (whose successor now is the Charter of the 
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United Nations) could be invoked, had not been decided. The posi. | 
tion now is quite clear. The Commonwealth was unable to resolve = 
the dispute between India and Pakistan over Kashmir and it was 
referred to the Security Council of the United Nations. It may now 
be taken as a settled rule that the dirty linen of the Commonwealth & 
can be washed in public. : 
The study of the Commonwealth that Latham presents is that 
of an organisation, which, so far as its European communities were ™ 
concerned, had poise and dignity, unequivocal purposes and aims, that F 
were intelligent and found expression through traditional channels > 
that were intelligible. Latham’s study is important, not merely from — 
the academic or the historic point of view, but also for correctly 
appraising the Commonwealth of today which is far from evenly § 
balanced and which can hardly be said to represent a natural growth & 


or have the strength and dignity which flow from such a growth. 
K.S.H§ 

Trusteeship in the Pacific: Edited by A. H. McDonald. Sydney: 
Angus and Robertson. Published under the auspices of the Austra- 


lian Institute of International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific 7 


Relations. 1949. 171 pp. 10s. 6d. 
The scope of this book is far wider than its title suggests. By ‘ 
trusteeship is not meant only trusteeship under the United Nations, 
‘“‘This concept,” according to the authors, “covers all dependencies F 
including colonies, where the colonial power exercises sovereign ; 
rights.” 
The book contains ample information on a subject of vital impor- 
tance to our age. Ina lucid style, the development of the mandate 
system after the last war, its benefits and shortcomings, and the evolu- 
tion of trusteeship under the United Nations, have been ably explain- 
ed. The rise of nationalism in South East Asia has been discussed but 
its significance in the events that are unfolding themselves in this 
region, has not been adequately assessed. q 

The following passage is symbolic ot the authors’ imperial 
mentality and the pro-white policy to which Australia so tenaciously 
adheres :— 

“At San Francisco the principle of non-discrimination received 
vociferous and uninformed support from those who overlooked such 
obvious facts as that coloured peoples discriminate against one 
another just as much as whites discriminate against coloured peoples 
and that white man’s tutelage of coloured peoples is bound to 
continue for many years to come in backward areas, ”’ 
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They still believe that the white man has undertaken a civiliz- 
ing mission in, what are called, the backward areas. This is a 
dangerous assumption. Exploitation of colorial territories in the 
interest of the imperial powers and the integration of their economies 
to the needs ot Western industrialism are facts too well known to be 


denied or ignored. To gloss over the wrongs done to the colonial 


peoples, is to distort the picture of imperial expansion in South East 
Asia during the past few centuries. 

In regional administration of dependent territories by the 
colonial powers, the writers see a solution worth attempting. Will 
it be acceptable to those in whose interests it is supposedly designed ? 
The colonial peoples have bitter experience of foreign rule in the past, 
of promises made and broken with impunity. Their urge for free- 


he dom, both economic and political, has now become an irresistible 
rowth & 


force throughout this area. It can neither be suppressed nor brushed 


S. H aside. 


Despite its prejudice, this short book is an interesting study in 
the working of Australian mind onthis vital problem. It deserves 
to be read by all those interested in Pakistan’s future relations with 


South East Asia and the Far East. 
M. A. 


War Between Continents. By F.O. Miksche and F. Combaux. 
London : Faber and Faber Ltd. 1948, 211 pp. 15s. net. 


The author of Paratroops and Blitzkrieg, F.O. Mikscie, has 
brought out, in association with E. Combaux, this excellent bcok, 
War Between Continents. A Czech army cfficer, Colonel Miksche, 
has been living in England. He served with the Free French during 
the last war, as did his literary collaborator, Colonel Combaux. 


Of the five chapters of the book, the first contains a description 
of the course of events since 1914, and of the world political and 
economic situation at the beginning of the Second World War. 
The authors then dwell at length on the clash of interests and doc- 
trines as it has taken place since the end of the war between the 
capitalist and the communist worlds. In the second chapter they 
offer a study of the rpractica) implications of that clash in respect 
of Western Europe and the Near and Far East. In the third chap- 
ter they expand on the theme of a hypothetical Third World War, 
discussing, in deatail, the probable strategies of the two sides, and 
speculating on the countries and regions in which the main actions 
would take place, Inthe fourth chapter, a survey is made of new 
developments in the technique of war ard of their probable effect 
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on tactics. Convincingly, they refute the contention that mod. 
ern methods of warfare and new weapons are likely to shorten the 
duration of the next war. The reader feels considerable relief 
when in the last chapter, he is given a rosy picture of the prospects 
of peace. The authors conclude by asserting that a Third World 
War is not inevitable, and by putting forward a plea for a European 
federation. 

The authors ably discuss the possible future course of 
events and their military implications. In their I[ntroduction, 
the authors ask their readers to believe that “this is rot a 
book on war. It is a book on peace, but one in which we, 
the authors, have tried to break away from the attitude, 
that to speak of war, to seek its underlying causes, and to point to 
its possible result, is to undermine the peace of the world.’ The 
authors wish to serve ‘no special party, nation or State” They are, 
they say, eager to serve “all humanity by showing through logi- 
cal argument, what could be the outcome of the Third World War, 
should no remedy be found for the material and moral disorders 
of our century.” They profess that their aim is ‘‘not to please but 
to be of use.”’ They discuss “the war that wiJl never happen, its 
first danger spots, the probable zones of operation, and the outlines 
of its strategy and tactics.” And, after having done all that, they 
point out the way it must not happen, and why “the people of the 
twentieth century, triumphing at last over themselves, will emerge, 
while there is yet time, from the vicious circle of fear and under a 
new leadership, into the shining paths of peace.” 


The Middle Eastern countries, “ starting from the Caucasus and 
the Caspian Sea in the direction of the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean’”’ figure in the book on pages 119-123. Asia Minor and Cen- 
tral Asia are given a good deal of space and consideration. Pakistan, 
however, is only very briefly mentioned on page 91. 


No student of world affairs can afford to ignore this intelligent 
work. It contains eight illuminating and thought-provoking maps, 


outlining the starategic and friction zones of Soviet Russian and 
Anglo-American blocs and their communications and defence systems, 


M. B. 
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Soviet Rus aur Ishtiraki Ingilab. By Mahmud Brelvi. Karachi. 
Ferozsons. 96 pp. 14 annas. 

This commendable little book on Soviet Russia and the Socialist 
Revolution can be divided into three distinct sections. In the first 
the author has attempted to explain the different socialistic theories 
out of which Soviet communism has been evolved. The contribu- 
tions of Hegel, Marx, Lenin, Stalin and Trotsky have all been examin- 
ed. The second part of the book contains a short history of Russia 
commencing from the rise of socialism up to the end of Second World 
War. Soviet foreign policy, as expounded by ‘different revolutionary 
leaders of Russia, has been dealt with. The author criticises the 
present expansionist objectives of U.S.S.R. and warns the great 
powers against the possibilities cf a Third World War. The last 
portion of the book is exclusively devoted to the biographies of 
prominent leaders like Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. 

The book, in chaste Urdu, is quite a useful one and can be 
recommended for the genera] reader who does not ask for detailed 


knowledge. 
ya ae 








